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INTRODUCTION 



There seems to be at present no subject more 
capable of exciting and holding attention among 
thoughtful people in America: than the question 
of the Education of Girls* We may answer it as 
we will* we may refuse to answer it* but it will 
not be postponed* * *and until it is answered on 
more rational grounds than that of previous customs* * 3 
it may be expected to present itself at every turrn 
to crop out of every stratum of civilized thought. 

The social* economic* political and cultural context around which 
this quotation was written in 187 U was different from our contemporary 
social system and problems. Despite this fact* the basic issue of the 
education of young women referred to in this passage is stated with 
amazing clarity for today* Women have earned much of their legal* 
political* social* and economic rights within the past century* but 
problems of "how" and "when” and "for what purpose 11 to educate women 
are still largely unresolved* 

Especially within the past fifty years* a drastic change has taken 
place in society 1 s attitude toward women 1 s education and employment* 



This change has resulted*, in part* because of the rapid technological 
and scientific developments which have characterized this period* The 

p 

role of women has both expanded and become highly complex* Hawkes has 
rather accurately and succintly described this changing pattern in the 
lives of American women when she wrote* 

Here* then* is our woman of 1970: probably a 
college graduate* wife* mother and worker* as well 
as political participant* community promoter* and 
"culture bearer" for her society. 

The profession of home economics has been very much involved in 
this whole matter. It has had as its main purpose service to society 
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through providing i! tralning basic to the attainment and maintenance of the 
well-being of individuals 3 families and homes 5 and the preservation of values 
significant in home life*, 1 ^ 

The professional programs designed by various home economics units with- 
in institutions of higher education have been many and varied* For a 
historical perspective of the development of curricula in home economics ^ 
the reader la referred to the work of Dr. Earl McGrath^ and Barbara M. 

Ferrur-i this is not within the purpose or scope of this study. 

The aim of this study was to survey a representative sample of home 
economics units offering at least a baccalaureate degree to obtain basic 
facts about their current programs in home economics. Although the main 
emphasis was on a comparison of curricula, there was also an attempt made 
to gather ancillary information that is related to the total program. Opinions 
of home economics administrators on current issues and trends in home economics 
were also sought in an effort to project what might be important influences 
on future home economics offerings. It is hoped that this information will 
be helpful to home economics professionals and others interested in knowing 
more about current home economics programs in institutions of higher education. 

PROCEDURE 

Methods Used to Collect Data 

Data used in this study were collected by two primary methods: (1) 

by studying the institution catalog for a recent year and (2) through the 
use of a questionnaire designed to secure certain facts from the home economics 
unit* administrator. 

*Home Economics Unit is defined to mean a Division, College, School, or 
Department of Home Economics * 
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A. College Catalogs Used . 

From the table below it can be seen that nearly Bo percent of the catalogs 
used in this study were from the year 1968-69 or 19&9-70j or a combination of 
the two . 

Only 6 percent of the catalogs used' were three years old- from the 1967-68 
school year. 



TABLE I CATALOGS USED IN STUDY, BY YEA R 



Go liege 
Gatalogs 


1967-68 


1968-69 


1969-70 


1967-69 


1968-70 


Other 


Total 


Number 


6 


U7 


23 


17 


1U 


i 


108 


Percent 


5.6$ 


k: s% 


21. 3# 


15.7$ 


13SS 


0.9$ 


100$ 



The Qua s tio rmair e * 

The questionnaire sought general infoxmiation about the home economics 
unit in regard to such matters as the number of undergraduate and graduate 
majors enrolled in the fall 1968-69 * the distribution of undergraduate and 
graduate majors within various home economics curricula ^ the size of the home 
economics course enrollments 5 the number of degrees awarded in the last: school 
year., those seniors ejected to do graduate work 5 seniors expected to accept 
employment in elementary school teaching ? the number of full-time equivalent 
staff j and the opinions of administrators about some current issues and 
problems in home economics programs in higher education. Administrators 
were also asked to name the constituents who have the greatest impact on them 
in bringing about change in home economics curricula » 
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The questionnaire was mailed on Hay 15, 1 969 to all administrators 
of home economics units of selected institutions within each of the sub- 
groups* On January 25, 1970 a second letter was mailed to those who had not 
yet responded, June l5, 1970, a total of 10 8 questionnaires had be returned 
and are included in the study. 

Several administrators asked not to be included in the study and 
these units were replaced by random selection from among the remaining 
schools within the same subgroup. 

See Appendix; B Page 119 for copy of the questionnaire 

College catalogs from each participating institution were obtained 
and studied. Letters to administrators of home economics units were written 
to clarify unclear materials and to seek additional needed information. 

The Sampling Procedure 

The decision to not sample the total universe of institutions granting 
bachelors or higher degrees in home economics was made earlyj it was decided 
to use a random sampling of all institutions within various subgroups of the 
universe, Hie subgroups of institutions included in this study were: (l) 
state, (2) land-grant, ( 3 ) denominational, (U) private and (5) municipal. 

The primary source of the universe of institutions was a publication 
available through the American Home Economics Association entitled, “Co ll ages 
and Universities with Undergraduate Majors in Home Economics, Revised, June 
1967. » Data in this publication was gathered by AH.KA and based on information 
furnished by home economics administrators in the spring of 1967, 

Specific institutions within the subgroups to be sampled were selected 
by the use of a table of random numbers and under the direction of Dr. Dale 
Robey, Assistant Director of Testing Services, Eastern Illinois University, 

i 1 
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Tabulation, Analysis and Interpretation of Data 

Data from the catalogs were converted and recorded on data 
processing punch cards according to a previously designed code. The 
cards were sorted, and tallies and frequencies were made by means of 
an electronic computer. Separate tallies and percentages were run 
on selected items- using the correlates of type of institution, type 
of administration, number of home economics faculty, and size of 
library* 

Description of Respondents 

Distribution by Type of Institution 
The following table gives the distribution of the responding insti- 
tutions according to type of institution. 
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Table II DISTRIBUTION OF THE 108 RESPONDENTS „ BY TYPE OF INSTITUTION 



Respondents 


State 


Land- 

Grant 


Denomina- 

tional 


Private 


Municipal 


~ 1 

Total 


dumber 


57 


lk 


17 


18 


2 


108 


Percent 


52.8 


13.0 


15-7 


16.7 


1-9 


100,1 



Since the total universe of institutions offering a bachelor's 
or higher degree in home economics contains a much higher number of 
State universities than others , it is not surprising that our study 
includes a much higher percentage of institutions within this sub- 
group than any other * 

Distribution by Region of USA 

The classification of regions used in this study enables the 
reader to quickly see that all regions of the United States were 
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resented with the greatest representation being from the East North 
tralo With the hea-vy concentration of colleges and universities with- 
t-his area j it is not surprising to find this distribution. See Table III 

DW, 



Le III D ISTRIBUTION OF THE 108 RESPONDENTS, BY REGION OF U.S.A, 





















w o y j Dsn. a 


HU 

p ondents 

Ki 

i 

& 


Middle 

Atlantic 


1 

East North 
Central 


West North 
Central j 


South 

Atlantic 


East South 
Atlantic 


West South 
Atlantic 


Mountain 


Pacific 


Total 


her b 


9 


20 


13 


16 


17 


15 


8 


6 


108 


cent 3*7 


8.3 


18,5 


12.0 


li+.S 


15.7 


13.9 


?*!; 

1 


3.6 


99.9 



ription of Respondents 



Distribution by Type of School Term 

Table IV below it can be seen that the overwhelming majority (&Q percent) of 
institutions in this study operate on the semester system. Although 
patterns of operation have been emerging* .i„e«* the .U-1-1+ and trimester 
3* it is apparent that these new techniques have not been widely accepted 
le schools in this study. 



3 IV DISTRIBUTION OF TOTAL RESPONDENTS BY TYPE OF SCHOOL TERM 





^ a viJ J- J_J± UL -L 

type of School Term 


Quarter 

t % 


Semester 
# % 


I^djTiester 
# % 


I Other 

# % 


Total 
# % 


\ 16.8 


86 SOoU 


1 0,9 


2 1,9 


107 100 

g -■ — 



■ type of School Term by Type of Institution 



Data for this item were collected for 107 of the 108 schools in this 
'* Of that number* 80 percent had the semester system* 17 percent the 
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quarter system j 1 percent the trimester. No private or munoipai 
schools had the quarter system. More land-grant than other institutions 
had the quarter plan but only 28,6 of all land-grant schools were on 
this plan® 

See Table I in Appendix A for additional information. 

Distribution of Respondents by Type of Administration of Home Economics 
Units ■ 

As would be expected from the history of the development of ? 

f 

institutions of higher education^ the methods of internally administering 
college and university programs are many and varied. Nine such methods 
were identified in this study. See Table below. 

Table V DISTRIBUTION OF TOTAL RESPONDENTS, BY TYPE OF .ADMINISTRATIVE UNIT 



Tyv& of Adm: 


Lnistrative Unit 




Total 

Respondents 


Auto- 

nomous 


Educ . 
Units 1 


Fine 

Arts 


Applied 

Art’'& Sc. 


Agric . 


Soc, 
Sex .» 


Wat, 

Set. 


Not 

Indicated 


Other 


Tot 


Number 


33 


12 


6 


21 


k 


k 


7 




7 


108 - 


Percent 


30.6 


11,1 


5.6 


1 9.h \ 


3.7 


3.7 


6,3 


1 13.0 


6.5 


100.1. 



From this it can be seen that nearly one-third of all institutions 



had autonomous administration. Nearly 20 percent were In the applied 
arts or sciences unit 5 11 percent were in education! 6 *5 percent were 
located in the natural science unit! 5-6 percent in the fine arts unit 
and nearly h percent in both the agriculture unit and the social science 
unit. 

It could be concluded that home economics units are administered 
by diverse patterns and that a larger number are autonomous units than 
any other type. 
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Administration of Home Economics Ui J t by Type of Instltu tio n 
A study of the type of administration of the home economics unit 
by "type °f institution showed the following facts: (See Table VI) 

1- State Institutions 

The largest number of state schools l 6 (28 percent) in this 
study had autonomous administrative units j the home economics 
administrator is directly responsible to the Dean or Vice 
President of Instruction, Of all autonomous units in this 
study 3 nearly half (If? percent) were state schools. Of the 
state schools 1 9 percent had their home economics units in 
education units and 1 ? percent were in applied art or science units 

2- Land-Grant Institutions 

More than half of the land-grant institutions in this study 
(57' percent) were administered autonomously. One fifth (21 
percent) were in agriculture units. When all home economics units 
located in agriculture units were considered, 75 percent were 
in land-grant institutions . 

3- Denominational . Institutions 

Nearly one third of all denominational home economics units 
were administered through applied arts or science units. Equal 
numbers of units (3 units or 18 percent) were autonomous j in 
social science units j and in natural science units. In the latter 
two categories, this represented 75 percent and k3 percent of all 
denominational schools ^ respectively a 
U- Private Institutions 



More private institutions (33 percent) had autonomous administration 



Than any other type; 3 schools were located in the applied arts or 
science unit and another 3 were in the natural science unit. 
Municipal Institutions 

Of the two municipal institutions in this study^ one was located 
in the applied arts or science unit and the other in the natural 
science unit. 

Table VI DISTRIBUTION OF TYPE OF ADMINISTRATION OF HOME ECONOMICS UNIT BY 



TYPE OF INSTITUTION j 1968 h59 



Type of 
Ins titution 


Auton- 

omous 


Educ. 

Unit 


Fine 

Arts 


Applied 
Arts or 
Science 


Agric. 


Soc , 
Sci, 


Nat, 
Sci a 


Other 


State 


# % 
16-28,1 


# % 

n-19.3 


# % 
6-10.5 


# % 
n-19.3 


# % 

1-1 .8 


# % 
1-1.8 


# % 
0-0.0 


# % 

11-19.3 


Land- 

Grant 


8 - 57.1 


1-7.1 


0-0.0 


1-7.1 


3-21. h 


0-0,0 


0-0.0 


1-7.1 


Denomi- 

national 


3-17.6 


0-0,0 


0-0,0 


5-29. h 


0-0*0 


3-17.6 


3-17.6 


3-17.6 


Private 


6-33.3 


0-0.0 


0-0,0 


3-16.7 


0^0,0 


0-0,0 


3-16.7 


6-33. u 


Municipal 


0-0.0 


0-0,0 


0-0*0 


1-50 


0-0,0 


0-0,0 


1-50 


0-0.0 



Description of Respondents by Size of Home Economics Faculty 

“When considering all institutions in this study 5 about: 

h9 percent had faculties with six or less persons 
1? percent had faculties with 7 “9 persons 
20 percent had faculties with 10-20 persons 
13 percent had faculties with 21 or more persons 
8 percent had faculties with 30 or more persons 

From this data it can also be seen that the average faculty s±ze 

of the respondents in this study was 9*7 persons. See Table VII below. 
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Table VII DISTRIBUTION OF FACULTY IN HOME ECONOMICS, FALL 1969-70 



Number of Home Economics Facult; 



Respondents 


Not 

Mentioned 


1-3 


h-6 


1-9 - 


10-12 


13-16 


17-20 


21-30 


More 

Than 

30 


Total 


Number 


1 


27 


26 


18 


5 


12 


5 


5 


9 


108 


Percent 


r -» 


25 


24.1 


16.7 


U.6 


11.1 


4.6 


4.6 


8.3 


99.9 



Size of Home Economics Faculty 3 Egy Tyye of Institution 

Staffs with three or less faculty predominate in denominational y private ^ and 
municipal institutions! half or more of all these institutions were in this 
category. The great majority of these schools had less than 7 staff members. 



Only state and land-grant institutions had a significant number of 
staff (38 percent and 71 percent respectively) with. 10 or more persons. 



Land-grant institutions were the only ones who had a sizeable number 



t 

f 




*v 




of staffs with more than 30 persons. See Table below. 



Table VIII DISTRIBUTION OF HOME ECONOMICS F ACUITY, BY TYPE OF INSTITUTION 



Respondents 


3 or less 


Less than 7 


10 or more 


More than 30 


# 

State 


9 


20 


22 


2 


% 


15.8 


37 


38 


3.5 


# 

Land- 


0 


3 


10 


5 


Grant % 


0 


21.4 


71 


35.7 


# 


9 


16 


1 


1 


Denom 













53 


94 


5.9 


5.9 


# 


9 


12 


3 


1 


Private 










% 


50 


6? 


17 


$.6 


$ 

Municipal 


i 


2 


0 


0 


__ % 


5o 


100 


0 


0 







Size of Home Economics Faculty,, By ‘Type of Administration 

When 8? institutions (8l percent) were analyzed by location within 
a given type of administrative unt ^ the following facts emerged: 

a- larger percentages of smaller faculties (si£ or less in 
a unit) were located in education^ applied arts or sciences 5 social 
science and natural science units. No home economics faculties located 
in agriculture units were this small. 

b~ nearly 2/3 of the larger home economics faculties (21 or 
more persons) were located in autonomous units. 

a- of the middle range size of home economics faculties (10- 
20 persons) : 

(1) 32% were in autonomous units 

( 2 ) 1l8% were in fine and professional arts units 

(3) 18 $ were in applied arts or science units 

(4) lh% were in education 'units 

(5>) 9% were in agriculture units 

See Table JX below 



. Table IX DISTRIBUTION OF FACULTY, BY TYPE OF ADMINISTRATION 



Type of 

Adminis trative 
Unit 


— j — — — — — 

No® of Home Economics Facult? 


By Type of Administration 


6 or less 

Faculty 


9 or less 

Faculty 


10-20 

Faculty 


20 or more 
Faculty 


Autonomous 


§ % 

13 38 .i 1 . 


# % 
17 50.5 


# % I 

7 21.2 


~9 % 

9 27.3 


Education 


6 50.0 


9 75.0 


3 25.0 


0 0.0 


Fine or 
Prof . Arts 


2 33 .U 


0 0.0 


b 66.6 


0 0.0 


Applied Arts 
or Science 


12 57.1 


i£ 61 . u 


il 19.1 


2 9.$ 



2»S 
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Table IX DISTRIBUTION OF FACULTY, BY TYPE OF ADMINISTRATION ( Pont , ) 





5 or less 
Faculty 


9 or less 
Faculty 


10-20 

Faculty 


20 or more 
Faculty 




# 


% 


w 


% 


# 


% 


w 


% 


Agriculture 


0 


0.0 


1 


25,0 


2 


50,0 


1 


25,0 


Social 


















Science 


3 


75.0 


h 


100.0 


0 


0,0 


0 


0,0 


Natural 


















Science 


7 


100,0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0,0 


Other 

: 


17 


80.9 






2 


9,0 


2 


9,8 



Description of Respondents by Volumes In Library 



About half of the catalogs studied did not mention the size of the 
library as measured by volumes on hand. About one- fourth of the institutions 
(25.9 percent) reported from under 100,000 to 299,999. Ten percent of institu- . 
tions reported from 500,000 to more than 1 million volumes. See Table X below. 



Table X JTOWBER OF VOLUMES IN LIBRARY 



Respondents 


Not ; 

Mentioned 


Under 
100, 000 


O ON 
O ON 
O ON 

O ON 

0 as 

i-H 1 


O ON 
O ON 

O a» 

<r» <A 

O as 
O as 

CNl CN 


0 as 

O Os 
O as 

0 ON 
O ON 

cn 00 


400,000 
499,999 1 


O ON 
© ON 
© ON 

© ON 

O On 
lts i_n 


600,000 

1,000,000 


j g u 

m 0 
-a © 

44. ft 
© 
CD © 
U © 
O , 

. m m 


Total 


Number 


U5 


16 


16 


12 


5 


3 


2 


6 


3 


108 


Percent 


U.7 


1U.8 


111 . 8 


llol 


U-6 


2,8 


1.9 


5.6 


2,8 


100,1 



Description of Respondents by Number of Undergraduate Majors 



From Table XI below it can be seen that nearly 15 percent of all 
respondents, did not reveal the number of undergraduate majors in their 
institution for Fall 1968-6?. Of those who did, slightly more than one- 
third (37 percent) had enrollments of 120 or fewer majorsj 30 percent had 



from 121 to 2 99 majors and 19 percent had more than 300 majors. 



23 .: 
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TABLE XI PERCENT DISTRIBUTION OF INSTITUTIONS BY NUMBER OF UNDERGRADUATE 



MAJORS, FALL 1968-69^ 



Type and # 
of Schools 


Did not 
Respond 


1 

0-120 

Majors 


121*299 


300 -k99 


Over 5°0 


State 


(57) 


11 


% 

20 


% 

hh 


% 

18 


% 

9 


Land-grant 


(lil.) 


29 


21 


21 


7 


21 


De nominatio nal 


(17) 


18 


77 


6 


. 


_ 


Private 


(18) 


17 


72 


11 


_ 




Municipal 


(2) 





50 


50 


_ 




Total Percent 
for all In- 
stitutions 


1U.8 


37.0 


2 9.6 


10.2 


8.3 



A recent study completed by Gorman and Harper revealed very 



interesting facts about the change in size of home economics units in 



the United States and Puerto Rico as measured by number of undergraduate 



majors. The study compares data for the two decades of 1 9U9-59 and 
1959-69 • Pertinent facts that have relevance here are: 

f! Between X9U9 and 1959 the number of home economics 
programs in higher education increased from I 4 .Q 8 to U38. 

Even with increase in number the size of most home economics 
units decreased,, when measured by undergraduate enrollment. 

Between the fall of 19U9 and the fall of 1959 the number of 
home economics programs with less than 100 undergraduate 
majors increased by lU percent! between 1959 and 19^9 the 
number of home economics programs in this category decreased 
by U5 percent. Thus within the past two decades there was 
an overall total reduction of nine percent in the number of 
home eo programs in higher education having less than 100 
undergraduate majors enrolled in each program . 11 

D escription by Number of Hours Required for Graduation 

Respondents in this study follow a rather common pattern in 

regard to hours required for graduation. Slightly more than two-thirds 

require between 123 and 131 semester hours while approMjriately one- 

third require between 126 and 128 . The total range of hours required 
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was from 120 to ll|0 semester hours. 



Table XII DISTRIBUTION OF RESPONDENTS, BY NUMBER OF HOURS REQUIRED FOR GRADUATION 



Total Semester Hours Required 


Respondents 


120-2 


123-5 


126-8 


129-31 


132-5 


136 -UO 


Varies 


Total 


Number 


11 


21 


32 


20 


16 


5 


3 


108 


Percent 


10.2 


19, h 


29.6 


18.5 


1U.8 


Lu6 


2.8 


99.9 



Description of Respondents by Type of Degrees Offered In Home Economics 



Undergraduate Degrees 

Bachelor's Degrees Offered, 1968-6? 

More than two-thirds (70 percent) of the respondents offer either a BA* 
BS, or a combination of the two as the only baccalaureate degrees. See Table XIII 



below. Although the BS in Home Economics was available in only one-fourth of the 
institutions (23.2 percent) * it was offered more frequently than the Bachelor of 
Science in Education degree (17-7 percent). 

Table XIII DISTRIBUTION OF RESPONDENTS, BY TYPE OF UMDERGRADUA Ttt DEQUES OFFERED 



Type of Undergraduate Degree 



Respondents 


BA 


BS 


BS in 
Edue. 


BS in 

Home 

Ee. 


BA & 
BS 


BA & 

BS in 
Home Ec. 
BS in 

Educ . 


1 BSj BS “ 
in Eduo< 
BS in 
Home 
Ec. 


Combin- 
ation 
of 2 or 
more 


Total 


Number 


16 


39 


7 


13 


20 


2 


10 


1 


103 


Percent 


18.8 


36.1 


6.5 


12.0 


18.5 


1.9 


9.3 


0,9 


100.0 



Number of Bachelor's Degrees Awarded, 1968-69 

Of the 8l percent of the respondents who answered this item,, 12 



(11 percent) reported from 0-10 bachelor's degrees awarded] 10 respondents 
(9 percent) reported more than 100 and 3 (2,7 percent) reported 





more 



than l60 graduates 
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According to Gorman and Harper , 1J In 19S8^S9 5 7S percent 
of all degree -granting home economics units in higher education con- 
ferred less than 21 degrees eachj in 1 968-69, S^ percent of all such 

7 

units conferred more than 20 degrees each* 11 ' Of those respondents 
in this study who answered this item, 6U-7 percent reported 20 or 
more degrees conferred. This would seem to be a reasonable expectation 
since enrollments in home economies, particularly in the last of the 
sixties, were showing great increases and since, 11 . * ,1968-69 (was) a 
year which held the record for production of degrees in home economics 
at all levels* 11 ® See Table XI 7 below. 

Table XI 7 TOTAL BACHELOR 1 S DEGREES AWARDED, 1968-69 



Number of Persons Recei^ 


^ing Bachelor's Degrees 




Schools 


No 
Ans . 


0-10 


11-20 


21-30 


31-50 


51-70. 


71-100, 


,101-130 


131-160 


More 

160 


Number 


20 


12 


19 


lU 


19 


7 


7 


k 


3 


3 


Percent 


18.5 


11.1 


17.6 


13.0 


17.6 


6.5 


6.5 


3»7 


2.8 


2.8 



Description of Respondents 3 By Type of Master’s Degrees 
Master^ Degrees Offered, 1968-69 

Of the schools in this study, 72 schools (67 percent) 



do not offer a master's degree of any type. Of those who do offer 
this degree, the two most frequently offered degrees are the Master 
of Science (17 percent) and the Master of Science in Education (11 
percent) • Tlie Master of Science in Home Economics was offered uy three 
percent of the schools. See Table below. 



1 
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Table XV ___ DI STRIBU TION OF TYPES OF MASTERS DEGREES OFFERED 





Types of Masters Dc 


agrees Offered 


Respondents 


None 


MA 


MS 


MA & 
MS 


MS in 
Educ* 


MS & 
MS .in 
Educ. 


MA & 
MS in 
Educ, 


MS in 
H„ Ec. 


Other 


Total 


Number 


72 


5 


Hi 


1 


a 


k 


0 


3 


1 


108 


Percent 


66.7 


U.6 


13.0 


0,9 


7.4 


3*7 


0 


2,8 


0.9 


100 



Number of Master 1 s Degrees Awarded^ 1968-6? 

Of all respondents in this study ^ 76 (?0 percent) either did 



not answer this item or gave a Tl none fl answer* As can be seen from the table 
below j the frequency distribution of number of master 1 s degrees conferred 
was quite evenly scattered among all of the categories* Nine institutions 
(8 percent ) awarded fewer than five degrees in 1968-69 while 7 institutions 
(6 percent) awarded 21 or more masters degrees. 

Table XVI TOTAL MASTERS DEGREES * AWARDED , 1968-6? 



Number of Masters Degrees Awarded 



Respondents 


No Ans . 

or 

None 


1-2 


3-4 


5-6 


1-9 


10-12 


13-16 


17-20 


21-24 


25 or 
More 


Number 


76 


5 


4 


5 


3 


3 


2 


3 


4 


' 3 


Percent 


70.U 


,U.6 


3.7 


4.6 


2,7 


2.7 


1.9 


2.7 


3.7 


2.7 



Description of Respondents s By Types of Doctorate s 
Doctorates Offered,, 1968-69 

From the table below it can be seen that 91 percent of the 



institutions in this study do not offer doctorates. The Doctor of Philosphy 
degree was offered more frequently than either the Doctor of Education or the 
PhD and Ed D combined* 



270 
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Y TIPI; OF DEGREES OFFERED 



Respondents 


No 

Doctorates 


Ed.D Only 


PhD Only 


EdD & PhD 


Total 


Number 


98 


1 


6 


3 


108 


Percent 


90.8 


0.9 


5.6 


2.8 


.100 



Number of 1 Doctorates Awarded, by Respondents 2 1968-69 
As might be surmised 3 101; respondents (96 percent) reported 
that no doctorates were awarded from their institutions in 1968-69. 

Two respondents reported awarding one doctorate each; two reported awarding 
four doctorates each. See Table XVIII. 



JkV._l__l._L. * 


Number 


of 


Doetq 


rates Awarded 


Respondents 


None 


1 


2 


3 


h 


5 or more 


Number 


10J|. 


2 


0 ■ 


0 


2 


0 


Percent 

■ 


96.3 


1.9 


0 


0 


1.9 


0 



Types of Doctorates Awarded, By Respondents, 1968-69 
Doctorates awarded by the institutions in this study 
follow the general pattern known well to home economists -few are annually 
awarded. Only 8 percent of the responding institutions offered some 
type of doctorate j the ratio of those offering Ed'D degrees over PhD 
degrees was slightly more than 2:1. 



Types of Doctorates 


Respondents 


Ed.D 


PhD 


None 


Total 


Number 


7 


3 


98 


1(38"" 


Percent 


6*5 


2.8 


90.7 


100.0 



O 

ERIC 



28 
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PRESENTATION AND ANALYSIS OF FINDINGS 



Types and. Number of Home Economics Courses Taught 
Data for this section were not available for ten institutions! all 
percentages citedj therefore ^ are for 98 institutions* 

As would, be expected^ F & Nj C & T*. GD & FR* H* Mgt & Family Econ 
were offered by 97 percent of the institutions. 

Subjects offered less frequently were Home Economics Education (22.2 
percent) 5 Institution Adminstration (27*8 percent) and Family Health (50*9 



An analysis of interesting facts about the number of different courses 
offered Fall 1968-69 within the various subject matter areas would include 
the following: 



Foods and Nutrition 
6l (11-2$ offered from 5-8 courses 
'(1956 offered from 9-12 courses 

offered more than 16 courses 
No school offered less than 3 courses 

Clothing and Textiles 
83 (35% offered 5-0 courses 
(U8$ offered 5-12 courses 
31^ offered U or less courses 
$% offered more than 16 courses 

Child Development and Family Relations 
57 (25% offered 2 or less courses 
(32% offered 3-5 courses 
25^ offered 5 “12 courses 
2% offered l6 or more courses 

Housing and Equipment 
73 (35% offered 1 course 
(38^ offered 2 courses 
1% offered courses 
1% offered 9^12 courses 
None offered more than 12 courses 



percent) 




29 
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Home Management and Family Economics 
U2 ( 7$ offered 1 course 
(3^$ offered 2 courses 
30$ offered 3 ”4 courses 
4$ offered 9-12 courses 
None offered more than 12 courses 



Home Economics Education 
34 (21% offered 1 course 
(13$ offered 2 courses 
20$ offered 3-4 courses 
10$ offered 5-8 courses 

1$ offered 9”'12j 13~l6i more than 16 respectively 
Basic Design 

$3 (26$ offered 1 course 
(25$ offered 2 courses 
18$ offered 3-4 courses 
2$ offered more than 16 courses 

From these figures it can be seen that the largest number of courses 
were offered in the areas of F & N and G & T* This would tend to sub- 
stantiate the often repeated fact that while leaders in home economics 
are advocating more expertise in Consumer Economics 3 Child Development 
and Family Living and Home Management B undergraduate programs are helping 
students to feel more competent in 11 Cooking and Sewing 11 . 

See Table II in Appendix A for more information of the types and 




number of home economics courses taught in Fall 1968-69* 

Certain courses are appearing in the home economics offerings in 
college catalogs but are not yet offered by a majority of institutions 
in this study a A list of these subjects follows * in ranked orders 
Subject 



Percent Offering Subjectj 

1968-39 



Field Experience a • a . 
Special Problems * * . . 
Independent Study . • . 
Demonstration Techniques 
Seminar assess. □ 
Orientation to Home Economics 



a a o 



9 o o p o S 

sao.se 
e o s e e o 

0.0 



22.2 

28.7 

29.6 

31.5 

33.3 

38.0 



30 



u; 
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Number of Home Economics Undergraduate Courses Listed 



The largest frequency of institutions fell in the 20-29 ’'undergraduate 



courses listed" category while the average number of courses listed by the 
institutions in this study was 37. A rather significant number of institutions 
(20,5 percent) listed 50 or more undergraduate courses with' two institutions (2, 
percent) reporting in their catalogs 100 or more home economics courses. 



Table XX NUMBER OF HOME ECONOMICS UNDERGRADUATE COURSES LISTED IN CATALOG 



Item 


Number 


Percent 


Not recorded or listed 


0 


0 


Less than 10 


1 


0.9 


1.0-19 


1U 


13.0 


120-29 


UO 


37.0 


30-39 


20 


— ite — 


J.CKU9 ~ 


11 


10.2 


50-69 


10 


9.3 


70-99 


10 


9.3 “ ' 


Over 100 


2 


1.9 


Total 


108 


1QQ-1 



The size of faculty in relation to the number of undergraduate courses 
listed presented an interesting pattern. The great majority of insitutions 
with faculties of from 1-6 persons offered 29 or less home economics courses j 
faculties of from 7-12 persons most, frequently offered from 30 -U 9 courses j 
the great majority of faculties of 21 or more persons offered 50 or more under- 
graduate home economics courses . See Table III in Appendix A. 

Facts about Various Home Economics Majors 

Before making an analysis of the semester hour requirements of home 
economics courses in the various home economics majors, the author will 
show the frequency of the offering of the various majors themselves. It 
has been arbitrarily decided that analysis of the home economics semester hour 
requirements in the various majors will be given for only those majors offered 

by 20 percent or more of the institutions in this study. 

O 

ERIC 

I * i 
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Table XXI FREQUENCY OF DISTRIBUTION OF VARIOUS HOME ECONOMICS MAJORS 



Home Economics Percent of Institutions offering 

Majors this Major 3 Fall 1968-69 


Home Economics Education 


97 >2 


General Home Economics 


5171 


Foods and Nutrition 




Dietetics 


““ 2cT~7 


Institution Administration 


27.8 


Fashion Merchandising 


25.0 


Clothing and Textiles 


22,2 


Child Development 


Ilw8 


Interior Design 


TO 


Child Development and Family Relations 


12.0 


Housing and. Equipment 


7.4 


Dress Design 


6 .5 


Family Economics and Home Management 


6,5 


Home Economics Journalism 


1 O ' 1 



From the above table it can be seen that the only two home economics 



majors offered by 50 percent or more of the institutions in this study 
were Home Economics Education and General Home Economics * A Foods and 
Nutrition major was offered more than twice as often as a Child De- 
velopment major and one-third more, often than a Clothing and Textiles 
major « 

These facts are interesting -when compared with trends in specialisa- 
tion within home economics as measured by percentage of baccalaureate 
degrees awarded in the various home economics majors. 

”At the end of the sixties ^ 1968 - 69 3 home 
economics education continued as the area 
of specialization at the undergraduate level 
with the largest percentage of majors. Forty- 
five percent of all undergraduate degrees 
granted by units of home economics were in 
home economics education® The four major 
areas of study at the undergraduate level with 
the next largest number of graduates in de- 
creasing order were general home economics (lij. 
percent) j textiles., clothings and merchandising 
(12 percent ) ; child development and family re- 
lationships (11 percent) j and foods ^ nutrition 
and dietetic (7 percent) , 



o B 
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In 1968-69 the largest percent of master ! s degrees 
granted was in home economics education^ with 38 per- 
cent] at the doctoral level the 4largest percentage of 
degrees j 22 percent 3 was granted in child development 
and family relationships <, 11 ^ 

It can be said., therefore 5 that there is not a direct correlation between 
the availability of the various home economics majors and the number of 
graduates produced in the various majors at any degree level e 
Home Economics Semester Hours Required In Various Majors 
Home Economics Education Major 

Three institutions in this study did not offer this major 0 Of those 
who didj the largest number ,30 (28 percent) required from 41-47 semester 

hours of home economics courses] about 25 percent required 48-55 semester 
hours and another nearly 20 percent required from 34“40 semester hours of 
home economics courses 0 

Three institutions required from 17^25 semester hours while 3 schools 
required 71 or more semester hours of home economics courses] the average 
number of semester hours of home economics courses required of home economics 
education majors was 42 *7 * 



Table XXII NUMBER OF, HOME ECONOMICS HOURS IE THIS MAJOR (»H.E, EDUCATION) 





Number 


_L HIM i . 

Percent 


Hot offered this major 
l6 or less hr So 


3 


2.8 


17 - 2 ^ hr So 


3 


2.8 


26-33 hrso 


11 


10.2 


34-40 hrso 


21 


19 . k 


4 1-4 7 hrs 0 


30 


27.8 


48-55 hrs 0 


26 


2U.1 


56-70 hrso 


11 


10,2 


71 or more hours 


3 


2,8 



Table IV in Appendix A shows the distribution of the semester hour require- 



ment of home economics courses in the home economics education major* A summary 
of averages and the total range within each required subject matter area studied 



33 
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follows } 

Table XXII ANALYSIS OF SEMESTER HOURS REQUIRED IN HOME ECONOMICS 



EDUCATION MAJORS 



Home Economics 
Subject. 


Average Number of Hrs, 
Required in H, Ec. Educ, 
Ma j ors^ 


Total Range 
of Semester 
Hrs * Required 


Foods ' 


12,6 Sem Hrs. 


0 -T 3 


Nutrition 


5,6 


0-13 


Clothing 


5.9 


0-13 


Textiles 


3.0 


0-6 


Child Development 


4.2 


0-10 


Family Relations 


3»9 


0-13 


Dress Design 


4.8 


0-6 


Interior Design 


2.1 


0-6 


Housing 


2.5 


0-6 


Equipment 


2.4 


0-4 


Basic Design 


3.4 


0-13 


Family Economics 


3.2 


o- 6 ~ 


Home Management 


CT 


CM 6 


HaE« Edru & 8 tu« Teaching 


7.3 


0 -over 16 


H.E. Electives 


6.9 


Q-over 16 


Health and Home Nursing 


1.9 


0-4 


Seminar in H* E* 


1.9 


0-6 


Other 


2.0 


0-6 



General Home Economics Major 



A total of 42 institutions (39 percent) in this study do not offer 
a general home economics major. Of those institutions which do the 
largest number 18 ( 1 ? percent) require from 26-33 semester hours of 
home economics courses. Fifteen institutions require 48 or more semester 
hours while 8 institutions require less than 2 $ « The average require- 
ment of home economics courses in this major is 38,6 semester hours. See 
Table VI In Appendix A. 

Dietetics Major 

Slightly more than 70 , percent of the Institutions of this study 
do no offer a dietetics major. The great majority of those who offer 
a dietetics major require from I4.I to 55 semester hours of home economics 

Mlu.s average was computed using only those schools which required 
the subject in their curricula. 




courses* See Table VX in Appen d! ^ A* 
Institution Administration 
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Only 30 instj tutions in this study (28 percent) offer an institution 
administration major. Hie home economics course requirements in this major 
are more evenly distributed throughout the various semester hour categories 
than in most other majors. Four institutions require 17-25 and 26-33 semester 
hours respectively j 8 institutions require 34-40 and 4l~47 semester hours 
respect! velyj 6 institutions require more than 48 semester hours of home 
economics courses . Hie average home economics courses required in this 
major is 39 semester hours. See Table VI in Appendix A. 

Foods and Nutrition Major 

This major is offered by 35 percent of the institutions in this study,, 
Almost equal percentages require 26-33 semester hours, 35-40 semester hours 
and 41-47 semester hours of home economics courses of a food and nutrition 
major. Three institutions require less than 25 semester hours while 3 
schools require 56-70 semester hours. The average number of home economics 
courses required for this major was 39.2 semester hours. See Table VI 
in Appendix 

Table V in Appendix A shows the distribution of the semester hours 
requirements of home economics courses in the Food and Nutrition Major. 

A summary of the averages and the total range required within each home 
economics subject matter area studied follows: 



Table 3QCEII ANALYSIS OF SEMESTER HOURS REQUIRED IN FOODS AND NUTRITION MAJOR 



— — — — = : 

Home Economics 
Subject 


Average Number of Seiru 
Hrs a Required in Foods 
and Nutrition Mai or 


^ fill J. -LU1M rifiy UiL 

Total Range of 
Sem, Hrs, Required 


Foods 


9.2 


0-16 


Nutrition 


8.1 


0-16 and over 


Clothing 


3.1 


. 



^This avera 
subject in their 



ge was computed using only those schools which required the 
curricula. 
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Jable XXIII (Cont.) 



Home Economics 
Subject 


Average Number of 
Seiru i-Irs . Required 
in Foods & Nutrition 
Major 


Total Range of 
Sem, Hrs. Required 


Textiles 


2.7 


0-U 


Child Development 


3.5 


0-6 


Family Relations 


3.1 


0-6 


Institution Administration 





p-over 16 


Housing &, Equipment 


2.8 


0-6 


Basic Design & Interior Design 


2.6 


o-U 


Family Economics 


3.2 


0-6 


Home Management 


k.k 


0-8 


Other 


1.7 


0-6 



Fashion Merchandising 

Exactly one-fourth of the institutions in this study offer a Fashion 
Merchandising Major ^ Home Economics courses required in this major vary 
greatly with almost equal numbers of institutions requiring 26-33 semester 
hours * 34-40 semester hours * 41 - 47 , semester hours * and 48-55 semester hours 
respectively a Only 2 institutions required more than JO semester hours 
or less than 17 semester hours * 

See Table VI in Appendix A for a complete analysis of the dis- 
tribution of home economics semester hour requirements in the various 
home economics majors <» 

Clothing and Textiles Major 

Of the 24 institutions offering a Clothing and Textiles Major* 

7 require 26-33 s.rd 41-47 semester hours of home economics courses 
respectively and 5 require 34-40 semester hours * Three institutions 
require 516-70 semester hours and one institution requires 17 - 25 * 

Although the range required is from 17-70* the -average number of 
semester hours of home economics courses required of the Clothing 
and Textiles Major is 40* 

Table VI in Appendix A shows the distribution of the semester 
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hour requirements of home economics courses in the Clothing and Textiles 
Major, A summary of the averages and the total range required within 
each home economics subject matter area studied follows : 



Table XXIV ANALYSIS OF SEMESTER HOURS REQUIRED IN CLOTHING & TEXTILES MAJOR 



Average Number of 

Home Economics Hrs. Required in Total Range 

Subject Clo. & Tex. Major of Sem, Hrs. Rea, 


Foods 


3.3 


0-6 


Nutrition 


1 2 m 


o-U 


Clothing 


9=7 


Q-over 16 


Textiles 


6.9 


0-13 


Child Development Family Relations 


5.5 


0-13 


Dress Design 


3.3 


Vb 


Interior Design 


3.2 


o=B — 


Housing & Equipment 


2.5 


0-6 


Basic Design 


3.1 


0-U over 16 


Family Economics 


3.5 


0-6 


Home Management 


3.9 


o=B — — 


Ho Eo Electives 


8.5 


Q-over 16 


Health 


1.9 


o-U 


Fashion Merchandising 






Other 


1,6 


o-U 



Number of Different Majors , By Type of Institution 



From the table below it can be seen that significantly more state and 
denominational institutions offered two or less majors than other types of 
institutions. Nearly 90 percent or more of denominational ^ private and 
municipal institutions offered U or less majors. A very substantial per- 
centage (I 4 9,9 percent) of land-grant institutions offered more than 9 different 
majors . 

Although a significant number of state institutions (36.8 percent) offered 
two or less majors , slightly more than one-third offered 9 or more dif ferent 
majors. This compares with 57 percent of land-grant institutions in that 
category. It can be said* therefore,, that the great majority of institutions 
offering a large number of different majors are state and land-grant institutions. 
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Table XXV NUMBER OF DIFFERENT TXPBS QF MAJORS ^ BY TYPE OF INSTITUTIONS 



Ins titutio ns 




Number 


Of 


Different 


Majors 






2 or 


less 


3 or 4 


5 to 8 


More 


than 9 




# 


% 


IT 


T 


# 


% 


{i 


% 


State 


21 


36.8 


16 


28 


17 


29*8 


3 


5.3 


— -*=■ - ■ 1 
Land- grant 


2 


Hu3 


4 


28.6 


1 7.1 


7 


49.9 


Denominational 


8 


47.1 


7 


41.2 


1 


5.9 


1 


5-9 


Private 


5 


27.8 


11 


6l.l 


1 


5.6 


1 


5.6 


Municipal 


0 


0 


2 


100.0 


0 


0 


0 


0 



Number of Types of Home Economics Majors Offeree^ By Size of Faculty 
It would seem from Table XXVI below that more than 95 percent of 
the institutions with faculties in the ranges of 1-3 and U-6 persons 
offer four or less different types of majors. The fact that two-thirds of 
the institutions with the smallest faculties (1-3 persons) offered two 
or less majors is not surprising ; the fact that one-third of this group . 
offered from 3-8 majors is , perhaps 3 quite surprising* 

When faculty size was composed of from 7 to 20 persons 3 the great 
majority of institutions in these categories offered from 3 to 8 different 
majors. Until the size of faculty reached 21 or more persons ^ there were 
not significant numbers of institutions which offered 9 or more majors. 

With the exception of the large faculties (21 or more persons) one- 
half or more institutions in all categories of faculty size offered h or 
less majors* 



Table XXVI DISTRIBUTION .OF NUMBER OF TYPES OF HOME ECONOMICS MAJORS OFFERED 3 

BY SIZE OF HOME ECONOMICS FACULTY - 





| 


Number of 


Types of Majors Offered 


Size of 
Staff 


1-2 


3-h 


. 5-8 


9-12 


More than 12 


1-3 # 


18 


8 


1 


0 


0 


% 


66,6 


29.6 


3.7 


0.0 


0,0 


4-6 # 


11 


Ik 


1 


0 


0 


% 


42.3 


33.9 


_3.8 


Q # Q 


.0.0 


7-12 # 


3 


11 


9 


0 


0 


% 


13.0 


U7.8 


39.1 


0,0 


0,0 


13-20 # 


2 


7 


6 


2 


0 


% 


11.8 


Ui .i 


35.3 


11.7 


0.0 


21 -or # 


1 


0 


3 


6 


k 


More , % 


7.1 !:‘l 


0.0 


21,4 


42,8 


28,7 



Distr ibution of Total Semester Hours Req uired for Graduation of Home Economics 
MajorsTFall 1 968-69 ' — — 



The General Education Requirements, of Home Economics Majors 
. An analysis of the distribution of general education courses required of 
ail home economics majors has been made from Table VII in Appendix A and is 
summarized as follows : 



Table XXVII SUMMARY OF GENERAL EDUCATION REQUIREMENTS FOR ALL HOME ECONOMICS 

MAJORS, FALL 1 968-69 . ! 



Subjects 


Average Semester 
Hours Required 


Range for 
Semester Hours 
Required 


Communication Skills 
English | Speech 


13.5 


0-29 


Social Studies 

History, Econ,, Geography, 

Pol, Sci., Psych. , Soc. 


14.4 ’ 


4-20 


Natural Science 
Biological and Physical 


13.3 


4-29 
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Table XXVII (Cont.) 



! Subjects 


Average Semester 
Hours Required 


Range for 
Semester Hours 
Required 


Humanities 

Art ,, Music , Phil. 

Th, Arts,, For, Lang, 


12,1 


0*30 or more 


Physical Education & 
Health • 


5.9 


0-15 


! Mathematics 


5.9 


o-n 



Although the range of semester hours required of home economics 
majors in general education courses was quite -wide* there was a close 
similarity in averages required in the various subject matter discip lin es. 



This latter fact might be considered surprising in view of the diversity 
of types and si see of institutions and their home economics programs 
included in this study, 

When the general education requirements of the home economics 
majors degree programs were assessed in relation to the total hours 
required for graduation^ the following facts seemed pertinent. 

The largest number of institutions 31 (28.7 percent) require 

from 36 - 1+0 percent of the total hours required for graduation in 
general education courses. About equal numbers of institutions require 
31-35 percent and lfL-ij-5 percent respectively. The average number of 
semester hours of general education requirements was lj.0,1 percent of 
the total hours required for graduation. See Table XXVIII below for 
complete information. 
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Table XXVIII DISTRIBUTION OF GENERAL EDUCATION REQUIREMENTS OF HOME 
ECONOMICS MAJORS IN RELATION TO TOTAL HOURS REQUIRED 
FOR GRADUATION, FALL 1968-6? 



Item Number of Institutions Percent 


No requirement 


5 


4.6 


30^5 or less 


12 


ll.i 


“31-3556 


19 


17.6 


36-40$ 


31 


2CT" 1 


41-45$ 


17 


15.7 


46-50$ 


16 


TO 


51-55$ 


7 


S75 


56-60$ 


1 


0.9 


61-70$ ' 


0 


0 


T\% or more of total hours 


0 


0 


Total 


ToB 


99.9 



An analysis was made of the semester hours required in each individual 



subject included as a part of the general education requirements of home 
economics majors. The facts are summarized in Table XXIX below. 



Table XXIX SUMMARY OF SEMESTER HOURS OF GENERAL EDUCATION REQUIRED 
IN THE HOME ECONOMICS MAJOR, FALL 1968-6? 



Average Semester Hrs. Range of S* H. 

Required of All H* E- Required of H* Eo 

Subject Majors Majors 


Ant hr apology 


3.3 


0-4 


Art 


3.5 


o-8 


Bacteriology 


3.5 


o-h 


Bible 


5-9 


0-12 


Biology 


U.B 


0-10 


Chemistry 


57T 


0=15 or more 


Drama 


Less than 3 


0-2 


Economics 


3.6 


0-6 


English 


7.2 


0-15 or more 


English/Lit. 


j_ 


0-10 


Foreign Language 


03 


0=15 or more 


Government 


3.7 


0-6 


Health 


2.7 


Less than 3-12 


History 


4.8 


— — 


Music 


2.8 


0-4 “1 


Philosophy 


5-5 


0=15 or more 




41 
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Table XXIX (Cont.) 



1 Subject 


Average Semester Hrs* 
Required of All H*E, 
Majors 


Range " SoH. 
Required of HoE. 
Majors 


Physical . Education 


3.1 


0-8 


Physical Science 


3.7- 


0-6 


Physics 


3.4 


0-6 


Physiology 


3.4 


0-15 or more 


Political Science 


3.3 


"0-8 


"Psychology 


3-7 


0-10 


Sociology 


3.0 


0-15 or more 


Theology 


0.4 


0-15 or more 


Zoology 


3.6 


0-6 



Since the value of this information would come primarily from being 
able, to compare a specific home economics program with these figures , 
the author feels it unnecessary to make further comment Q For complete 
information regarding the semester hour requirements of home ©conomiGS 
majors in general education, see Table VIII in Appendix Ao 

The Professional Education Requirements of Home Economics Majors 
The distribution of professional education requirements in 
relation to the total hours required for graduation for home economics 
majors was studied* Courses listed under this category were those 
designed especially for the professional preparation of the major, 
i*e*, education courses, accounting for the dietetics major, personnel 
management for the Institution Management Major, Developmental Psy- 
chology for the Child Development Major, and so forth. 

From Table XXX below it can be seen that the range of hours re- 
quired varied from aero semester hours to about one-third of the total 
hours required for graduation* The largest number of institutions 
in this study (21 a 3 percent) required from 13-16 percent professional 
education requirements » The average requirement of courses in this 
category was 13*2 percent of total hours required for graduation* 
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Table XXX DISTRIBUTION OF PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION REQUIREMENTS OF HOI® 
ECONOMICS MAJORS IN RELATION TO TOTAL HOURS REQUIRED 
FOR GRADUATION, FALL 1963-69 



No requirement 


Number 


Percent 


13 


12,0 


Less theUi S% of total hours required 


8 


7.h 


“FBI 


17 


15 . 9 


“9- 12# 


19 


17,6 


13-16% " 


23 


21*3 


17-20% 


16 


14*8 


21-21% 


6 


5*6 


25-28% 


u 


3.7 


29 or more % of total hours 


2 


1.9 


Total 


100 


100,2 



Home Economics Requirements in Relation to Total Hours Required for 
Graduation 



Home economics course requirements varied more than U00 percent j one 

t 

institution required from 11-15 percent of the total hours required for 
graduation while 5 institutions required U6-50 or more percent. The largest 
number of institutions (2 5»9 percent) required from 26-30 percent of the 
total hours for graduation in home economics while the average requirement 
for all institutions was 3U # 6 percent of the total hours req ui red for 



graduation,. See Table XXXI below. 



Table XXXI DISTRIBUTION OF HOME ECONOMICS REQUIREMENTS OF HOME ECONOMICS 
MAJORS DI RELATION TO TOTAL HOURS REQUIRED FOR GRADUATION, 
FALL 1968-6 9 



Item 


Number 


Percent 


No requirement of this 


0 


QoO 


1 0 % or less of total nours 


0 


0*0 


11-15% 


1 


0 = 9 1 


16-20% 


7 


■ n 


21-25% ' ‘ 


15 


13,9 


26-30% 


28 


— j 


3 1-3^ 1 


27 


25,0 


H 36-U0% — 1 


% 


13,0 


>1-145% 


n 


10,2 


46-50]? of total hours (or more) 


5 




Total 


TOff 


100,0 
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Electives in the Home Economics Majors 
In studying the catalogs 5 nearly 10 percent of the institutions 
in this study made no mention of electives in their home economics 
program listings* Of those who revealed elective credit ^ the number 



of semester hours ranged from 1-3 percent to over 2b percent of the 



total hours required for graduation. About one-third of the insti- 
tutions 3b ( 31 *b percent) offered from 7-12 percent elective credit* 
The average percent of total hours required for graduation of elective 



credit in the curricula studied was 10*99 percent of total hours re- 
quired for graduation* See Table XXXII below * 

Table XXXII DISTRIBUTION OF ELECTIVES OF HOME ECONOMICS MAJORS IN 
RELATION TO TOTAL HOURS REQUIRED FOR GRADUATION ^ FALL 
1968-69 



No mention 


Number 

10 


Percent 

9.3 


1-3$ of total hours 


11 


10,2 




17 


15.7 


"7^9% 


17 


if 77 


10-12$ 


15 


13.9 


13-15% 


9 


8.3 


“iS-ttf 


11 


10,2 " 


19-21$ 


11 


10.2 


~22-2h% “ ‘ “ 


2 


1,9 


Over 2h% of total hours 


~h 


ij..6 


Total 


10? 


100,0 



The fact that slightly more than percent of the institutions in 



this study permitted less than 10 percent of their total hours required 
for graduation to consist of electives would suggest that a majority of 
home economics programs are very tightly (too , tightly perhaps) pre- 
scribed. This might mean students would have less than one course per 
year of 1! free elective 11 choice in their Ij-year undergraduate program^ 
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I.t is interesting to compare the .niriimnm academic requirements proposed by the 
I 963 - 6 I 4 . AHEA Accreditation Committee as published in the Journal of Home Economics ^ 0 
with the data collected in this study. Although the present Criteria and Guide- 
lines to be used as the standard for accrediting college home economics programs 
do not contain a specific formula for the percentage distribution of course 
work, the 1 p 6 U report represents the latest published opinion of home economics 
leaders (available to the author) on that subject. 

It was suggested that a minimum of 28 percent of the total credits required 
for graduation be divided equally among: ( 1 ) humanities, ( 2 ) social studies, 

and (3) natural science . 11 From Table XXVII p.29 it can be seen that the "average 
semester hours required" in these disciplines was well to the right of that figure. 
From Table VII In Appendix A, it can be seen that very few institutions required 
fewer semester hours in these subjects than the Committee was suggesting. Con- 
comitantly, it is obvious that the great majority of institutions (83 percent) 
in this study had requirements well above the minimum set by our I 96 J 4 . AHEA 
Accreditation Committee. 

It was also suggested that 20 percent of the total credits required for 
graduation would be in home economics courses. As can be seen from Table XXXI 
p. 32, not more than 7 percent of the institutions in this study would have 
failed to meet, that standard. Contrariwise, 93 percent of the institutions 
would have more than met this criteria. 

The Accreditation Committee, recommended that 22 percent of the total credits 
required for graduation should be in professional course work. This was defined 
as, "those courses specifically designed for professional preparation, speciali- 
zation in one of the subject matter areas, or additional work in the root dis- 
ciplines which contribute to the specialization." ^ 

i'l 
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From Table XXX on p32 lb can be seen ■fch.a't 6 inst.it.ut.ions (9»6 pearcent) 
in this study met that requirement exactly with another 6 percent exceeding 
the requirements Therefore, 96 institutions (39 percent) required 20 percent 
or less of the total hours for graduation in professional education courses. 
From this it seems feasible to suggest that a great number of home economic 
units re-examine their present professional education requirements a We need 
to make sure that our programs are providing adequate training for entry- 
level work in the various career areas for which we purport to train pro- 
fessional workers. 

Elective credit in the AHEA Accreditation Committees recommended mini - 
mum academic requirements list totalled , 30 percent of the total curriculum 
requirements. As can be seen from Table XXXII on p.33, actual practice 
among the institutions in this study is quite out -of -line to the left to 
tills proposal | most institutions permit less than 10 percent of the total 
hours required for graduation to be elective credit. 

It Is the opinion of the author that present day students should be 
given (yes, are demanding) more flexibility in the choice of their college 
courses than this study would suggest that most home economics programs 
are allowing. It would seem feasible to the author , based on research 
in the theories of learning and on established principles of behavioral 
psychology , that tightly prescribed home economics programs could be 
effectively "loosened up" by two major methods. In the first place, the 
student could be given the option of selecting courses from wit hin a widely 
based grouping of courses in the root disciplines. An example to illustrate 
this is taken from the humanities requirement for all professional degrees 
awarded by Eastern Illinois University as follows "Humanities - 16-20 

quarter hours." Option I; twelve quarter hours in foreign language. 
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plus 8 hours in art 5 dance 5 literature., music* philosophy* speech* theatre arts* 
Option II* A total of 16 quarter hours in more than one of these subjects: art* 

dance* literature* music* philosophy* speech* theatre arts 9 " This kind of choice 
enables students to select courses which meet their interests * goals 5 and abilities 
within a loosely prescribed framework of general education courses « This same 
principle could apply* in many cases * to natural science and social science 
requirements * 



A second way to provide more flexibility in course selection for individual 
students is to permit selection of home economics courses from a grouping of 
Restricted electives" o This gives students the feeling of having their indivi- 
dual needs more nearly met while it concomitantly permits home economic educators 
to have control of the various programs offered,, 

Total Semester Honrs Required of Home Economics Majors for Graduation, Fall , 

1068-69. " ~ 



In computing the total hours required for graduation* an average from 
among all of the several types of home economics majors offered within a given 
institution was computed and used to compile Table XXXIII below * 



Table XXXIII TOTAL SEMESTER HOURS REQUIRED OF HOME ECONOMICS MAJORS 

FOR GRADUATION j FALL * 968 - 69 , • 



Item 


Number 


Per Gent 


Less tnan 120 serru hrs* 






120-122 sh. 


13 


12.0 


123-12U sh. 


1 U 


13.0 


125“ 126 sh. 


6 


5.6 ' 


127-128 sh. 


29 


26,9 


129-130 sh. 


19 


17.6 


131-132 sh. 


13 


12.0 


133-13U sh. 


7 


W3 f 


Osrer 135 sh. or 135 sh. ~ 


7 


6.5 



These data show that there is a 12.2 percent difference between the lowest 



and highest semester hour requirement for graduation in home economics programs * 
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The largest number of institutions 29 .(26 percent) require 127-28 
semester hours for graduation ^ ?5 percent of all institutions require 130 
semester hours or less while 2 5 percent require 131 or more semester hours B 
The average number of semester hours required for home economics graduates 
was 127 . 8 , 

General Education Requirements by Type of Institutions 3 Fall 1968-69 

When the general education requirements were analyzed by the type of 

institution^ the following facts emerged: (Seo Table IX in Appendix A) 

Distribution of Institutions Requiring 1*0 Percent or more of Curriculum 
in General Education , 

More than 80 percent of both denominational and private institutions 

(82 and 81* respectively) required more than 1*0 percent of their total 

hours required for graduation in general education courses » 

6 1 , 1 * percent of state universities required 1*0 percent or more of 

their total hours for graduation in general education courses , 

50 percent of land-grant institutions followed the pattern described 

in 1 and 2 above. 

Most Common Percentage Distribution of General Education Requirements 3 
by Type of Institution! — 

20 (35° 1 percent) of state institutions required from 1*1 -1*5 percent 

of their total hours in general education courses , 

6 (1*3 percent) of land-grant institutions required 1*1 -1*5 percent of 
their total hours in general education courses « 

7 (Ul *1 percent) of denominational institutions required 51=55 per- 
cent of their total hours in general education courses, 

5 (28 percent) of private institutions required 1*6-50 percent and 51-55 
percent respectively of their total hours in general education courses* 
1 (50 percent) municipal institution required 36-1*0 percent and one 
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(50 percent) required Ul-45 percent of their total hours in general 
education courses « 

Professional Education Requirements, by Type of Institution, Fall 1968-69 , 

When the professional education requirements were analyzed by the type of 

institution* it can be seen that: (See Table X in Append!:: A) 

Distribution of Institutions Requiring 21 percent or more of Curriculum in 
Professional Education Courses . ■ 

7 (12 percent) of state institutions did this*. 

2 (1U percent) of landgrant institutions did this* 

2 (12 percent) of denominational institutions did this* 

1 (6 percent) of private schools did this* 

Neither of the two municipal institutions in this study did this* 
Therefore* only small percentages of institutions from any category met the 
minimum standards for professional education courses as recommended by the A HE A 
Accreditation Committee of 1 96 3 -6J.u (The reader is reminded that these standard:? 
were not adopted in the present standards for AHEA accreditation*) It is recom- 
mended by the author 3 however* that home economics faculties re-examine their 
professional education requirements to insure that home economics majors are not 
being short-changed in their pre-professional preparation for entrance into their 
chosen fields * 

Most ^common percentage distribution of professional education requirements * 
by ~kype of instituti on. ~ 

15 (26 percent) of state institutions require 13-16 percent. 

U '(2 9 percent) of land-grant institutions require less than 5 percent, 

U -(2k percent) of denominational schools require 9-12 percent and 17-20 
percent respectively. 
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h (22 percent) of private schools require $-& percent. 

One municipal school requix d 9-12 percent j the other one required 
13-16 percent. 

There was not a common pattern of professional education requirements 
discernible from these figures when analysed by the type of institution. 

As stated earlier ^ however ^ the largest number of all institutions included, 
in this study required 13-16 percent of the total hours required for gradu- 
ation in professional education courses. 

Home Economics Requirements by Type of Institution^ Fall 1 968-69 « 

Distribution of Institutions Requiring 21 Percent or More of Curriculum 
in Home 'Economics Courses / (See Table XI in Appendix A.) 

95 percent of all state institutions did this. 

86 percent of all land-grant institutions did this, 

9 k percent of all denominational institutions did this, 

89 percent of aj_l private institutions did thls e 

100 percent of all municipal institutions did this. 

The great majority of institutions in all categories would have met the 

minimum standards as recommended by the 1963 - 61 ; AHEA Accreditation Committee, 

Those institutions requiring 1±1 percent or more of home economics courses 

were as follows t 



State - 21 percent 
Land-grant - 7 percent 
Denominational - 0 percent 
Private - 1 1 percent 
Municipal - 50 percent 

Most Common Percentage Distribution of Home Economics Courses Requirod 3 
by Type of Institution # 

15 (26 percent) of state institutions required 26-30 percent, 

15 (26 percent) cf state institutions required 31 - 3 $ percent. 
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6 (1+3 percent) of land grant institutions required 31-35 percent, 

8 ( 1+7 percent) of denominational institutions required 26-30 percent, 

5 (28 percent) of private institutions required 21-25 percent. 

Both municipal institutions (100 percent) required above 31 percent. 

Fifteen percent of all institutions in this study required 1+1 percent or 

more of their total hours for graduation in home economics courses ; approximately 

three— fourths of these were state institutions. 

Electives Required by the Type of Institution, Fall 1968-69 , 

Distribution of institutions requiring 19 percent or more of curriculum in 
elective credit" (See Table XII in Appendix A) " ’ 

5 (9 percent) of state institutions did this. 

6 (1+3 percent) of land-grant institutions did this. 

2 (12 percent) of denominational institutions did this, 

5 (28 percent) of private institutions did this. 

Neither municipal institution did this, 

A much larger percentage of land-grant than other institutions permit 19 
percent or more of elective credits in the home economics curricula. All instl- 
tutions 3 Including land— grants failed to meet the 30 percent minimum of elective 
credit recommended by the T 963—61+ AHEA Accreditation Committee, Faculties should 
re-examine their tight prescriptions in light of present day trends and demands 
of students. 

Total Semester Hours Required for Graduation^ by Type of Institution, Fall 1968-69 , 
The largest number of institutions (26.9 percent) required from 1 27- 
128 sem. hrs, while the second largest number ( 17,6 percent) required 
from 129-130 sem, hrs. for graduation. 

The largest number of state institutions (23 percent) required from 

0 
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127^28 sem 9 hrs a while another 21 percent required 129-130 sem. hrs a 
Nearly one-third of the state institutions required less than 127 sem* 



hrs* for graduation while nearly one-fourth required more than 130. 



h 3 percent of land-grant institutions required fewer than 127-128 sem n 
hrss while 21 percent required more than 130 sem hrs « 



2 h percent of denominational institutions required fewer than. 127-128 



sem. hrso while 29 percent required more than 130 sem. hrs. 

22 percent of private institutions required fewer than 127 w 128 sem. 
hrs * while 28 percent required more than 130 sem. hrs. 

One municipal institution required 1 23 - 1 2 U sem. hrs.j the other muni- 
cipal institution required 127-128 sem. hr s. 

From this it can be seen that more land-grant than other institutions 
required fewer than 127 semester hours for graduation than any other type, 
while a larger percentage of denominational than other institutions required 
more than 1J0 semester hours for graduation. 

See Table XIII in Appendix A for complete data. 

Home Economics Gore Requirements 

Incidence of Pore Requirements 

Nearly two-thirds of the respondents (63 . 0 percent) required certain 
specific home economics courses of all majors. Forty institutions j represent- 
ing 37 percent of all respondents j did not require a core. See Table XXXIV below.. 
Table XXXIV. DISTRIBUTION OF RESPONDENTS OFFERING. A HOKE ECONOMICS CORE 



Respondents Offering a Home Economics Core 


Number 


Percentage 


Xes , they do 


27 


25.0 


No 3 they don 1 1 


40 


37.0 


In effect, yes - list hours required of 
all home economics majors 


41 


38.0 


Totals 


O 


"100.0 
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, Characteristics or Home Economics Core Requirements of All Majors 
Semester Hour Requirements 

Slightly less than half (UU percent) of the respondents report that there 
are no core requirements in their home economics programs „ Of those requiring a 
core of all home economics majors 3 the largest number of institutions (if? percent) 
required 21-25 semester hours j the range of hours required was from less than 
10 to more than hO semester hours. See Table XXXV below 6 

Table XXXV RESPONDENTS 1 SEMESTER HOUR REQUIREMENTS IN THE GORE REQUIRED OF 

ALL MAJORS AT INSTITUTION 



item 


Semester Hour Requirements in the Core 


None 


Leas 

Than 

10 


11-15 


16-20 


21-25 


26-30 


31-35 


36-40 


More 

Than 

ho 


Totals 


Numbei 


44 


10 


9 


10 


16 


6 


7 




1 


00 

1 0 

j 


Percent 


hO, 7 


9-3 


S .3 


9.3 


1 U ,8 


5-6 


6.5 


4.6 


0.9 


100.0 



Home Economics Core^ by Type of Institution 



A home economics core was required by a much larger percentage of state 3 
denominational j and municipal institutions than by private or land-grant (683 
71 ^ and 100 percent versus I4I4. and 50 percent respectively). One-half of all 
land*grant and I4I4 percent of private institutions required a core* See Table 
XXXVI below „ 



Table XXXVI- EOm ECONOMICS CORE 3 BY TYPE OF INSTITUTION 



Item 


Type of Institution 


State 
# % 


Land-grant 
# % 


Denominational 
# % 


Private 
# % 


Municipal 
# % 


Yes • 


39 


68.14 


7 


50 


12 


70.6 


8 


44.4 


2 


100 


Wo 


is 


31.6 


7 


50 


5 


29.4 


10 


55.6 | 


0 


0 
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Number of Hours in the Home Economics Gore, by 'Type of Institution 

With the exception of municipal institutions , there was a remarkable 
similarity in average number of semester hours required in the core of home 
economics courses by type of institution - the range varied only h sem, hrs* 
A second similarity was that approrimately 00 percent of the institutions 
in each category , except municipal, required 20 or less semester hours and 
00 percent required 21 or more semester hours in the home economics cox’e# 

See Table XXXVII below. 



Table XXXVII NUMBER OF HOURS IN HOME ECONOMICS CORE, BY TYPE OF INSTITUTION 





Hours 


squired in the Gore 


Type of 
Institution 


10 or Less 
# % 


20 or Less 
# % 


21-30 
# % 


31 -Uo ' 

# % 


Average No* 
of Hours 


Totals 


State 


? 


13 .? 


1 1 


29.7 


1 ? 


UO .? 


6 


16,2 


20.9 


37 

100 


Land-grant 


, 0 


0.0 


h 


? 7.1 


3 


k2.9 


0 


0.0 


19.3 


7 

100 


Be nomi na ti o nal 


2 


20.0 


3 


30.0 :! 


1 


10*0 


h 


Uo.o 


22 .0 


10 

100 


Private 


3 


37 .? 


1 


12 .? 


3 


37 .? 


1 


12 .? 


17 .? 


" 8 

100 


Municipal 


0 


0.0 


0 


0*0 


0 


0,0 


o 


100,0 


3?.0 


2 

100 



Subject Matter Distribution of Home Economics Gore Course Requirements 



About half of all respondents requiring a home economics core require 
courses in F&N, G§eT, and CD & FR. The maximum hours required by an insti= 
tution in these areas of subject matter was 13 semester hours « With the 
exception of courses inF&N, the average requirement for core courses was 
3-6 semester hours. . This was also true for requirements in Housing, Equip= 
ment and Interior Design, Related Arts, and Home Management# The average 
for F&N was about 7 semester hours# For a more complete analysis of home 
economics subject matter core requirements, see Tabl^ XIV in Appendix A*. 
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Home Economics Minors 



Information regarding minors offered by the schools in this study was 
obtained from two sources: (l) from college catalogs and (2) from a question- 
naire submitted to the home economics administrator. 

Slightly more than half of the schools in this study offered no minors 
of any type (51.9 percent). Of those offering minors., the great majority offered 
only one minor.; one school offered as many as 8 minors. See Table below. 



Table XXXVIII NUMBER OF MINORS OFFERED 



I^ ern - Humber Percent 


No minors offered 


56 


51.9 


1 minor offered 


All 


307q 


2 minors offered 


3 


2.0 


3 minors offered 


U 


3.7 


l\. minors offered 


1 


0.9 


5 minors offered 


2 


1.9 


6 minors offered 






7 minors offered 






b minors offered 


1 


0.9 


9 minors offered 






Total 


" 100 


100.1 



When administrators were asked if they made an effort to recruit more 



home economics minors, slightly less than half responded that they did do 
this. Slightly more than half (5U percent) either did not answer the question or 
gave a "no 1 ' answer. Some comments of the administrators regar din g this 
question showed that the two most commonly held reasons for offering minors 
are as follows, in ranked order: 

1. Home Economics elective (or a minor) is good for 
the general education of women. 

2. Students minoring in home economics often change 
to majors j therefore, the minor is a good thing 
to have . 



Three administrators mentioned the fact that they did not have time to 



offer minors in their program. 
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From Table XXXIX it can be quickly seen that a general home 



economics minor is four times as popular as its next competitor— 
home economics education . A very small percentage of schools offer 
minors in F St N 5 clothing and textiles ? child developement ^ and family 
relationships . 



Table XXXIX TYPES OF MINORS OFFERED IN THE HOME, ECONOMICS UNITS 



Type of Minor 


Offered 


Not 


Offered 


Total 


# 


% 


# 


% 




% 


General Home Ec 


h2 


38.9 


66 


61*1 


108 


100 


Foods & Nutrition 


$ 




103 


Tftn i 


- w 


100 


Clothing & Textiles 


7 


6.5 


101 


93.5 


10B" 


100 


Child Development 


k 


3 . 7 n 


-tot 


96,3 


108 


100 


Family Relations' 


5 


U.6 


103 


95 . k 


ioT 


100 


Home Ec Education 


10 


9.3 


98 


9 0.7 




loo 


Other H«Ec. Minors 


k 


3.7 


“loll 


" 96,3 


xotT 


100 



The semester hour requirements of minors included in this study 



may be seen in Table XV in Appendix A. 



Five schools offered minors composed of 12 or less semester hours 



while the maximum number of hours required was from 2 6^32 with only two 



schools reporting minors in this category. Nearly half of all schools 
offering minors required 19-22 semester hours for the minor. 

Slae of Home' .Economics Course Enrollments ^ Fall T 968-69 



Home economics administrators were asked to list the number of 



students in their uargestj smallest^ and average class (both lecture 
and laboratory) \ about 75> percent responded. Data will he considered 



by type of class* 



Lecture Glasses 

Largest Lecture class Enrollments 



Of those who responded to this item the following facts 



seem pertinent i b percent had enrollments in lecture classes with 20 or 
fewer students and 6 percent had more than ISO students « The class size 
with the greatest frequency when considering all respondents was from Sl ~70 
students * About one-third of all classes ranged from I 4 .I to 100 students 
in size* 

When largest class size was considered by type of institution^ both 
land-grant and state schools had a larger number of classes in the 5l-?0 
student range than any other; the range of Ul^Q was most popular for 
denominational schools and 31-i|0 for private institutions,. Neither of 
the two municipal institutions in the study revealed their class size 
figures o 

Land-grant and state institutions each had about 20 percent of their 
classes in the range of 101 or more students per class . 

Wien compared to other disciplines* home economics classes are still 
relatively small « Many classes in such subjects as art* history* music 
appreciation* introductory psychology* and the like* have from 500 to 
1000 students per class sect ion « 

For further information* see Table XVI in Appendix A, 

Average Lecture Class Enrollment 

Respondents were asked to give an '"average lecture en- 
rolment 11 of students. For all institutions * the greatest frequency was in 
the 16-20 students per class category; the second greatest frequency was 
in the 26-30 group* When considered by type of institution* state and 
land-grant institutions most frequently reported their average lecture 
class to have 26-30 students; denominational and private schools reported 
16-20 as their average lecture class enrollment » It would be ejected that 
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state and land-grant schools would have larger class sections in terms 
of enrollment because , in general 3 they have more home economics majors 
to service. See Table XVII in Appendix A. 

Smal lest Lecture Class Enrollments See Table XVJ.I1 in Appendix A 
For all institutions } 1 9 percent had classes with less than 
5 persons ; 43 percent had classes ranging from 3-10 persons j l5 percent 
reported their smallest lecture class enrollments to be 11— 16 , No 
institution reported their smallest class to be in the range of 17 
or more. 

Smallest Lecture Enrollment, By Type of Institution 

Less t han 20 percent of all institutions in this study had classes 
of less than five persons , denominational (24 percent) and private (33 
percent) schools had the highest percentages of classes in this category. 

All schools reported relatively high percentages (39 to 47 per- 
cent) of classes in the range of from 3-10 students. Much smaller 
percentages of schools (0-23 percent) reported their smallest lectur e 



enrollment as being from ll-l6 students . See Table below • 
Table XL SMALLEST LECTURE ENROLLMENTS . BY TYPE OF INSTITUTION 







Smallest Lecture Enrollments 3 


by Type ofj 


[ns ti tut ion 


Schools 


ET 


or less 


5-10 


11-16 


No 


answer 


Total 




# 


% 


# 


% 


T # 


% 


# 


% 


# 


% 


State 


. 8 t 


lU.i 


25 


43.9 


13 


22.8 


11 


19.3 


57 


100,0 


Land~grant 


2 


14.3 


6 


42.9 


2 


14.2 


4 


28.6 


14 


100.0 


Be nominat i ona 


1 4 23.6 


8 


47.0 


0 


0 


5 


29'. 4 


17 


100.0 


Private 


6 


33.4 


7 


39-0 


1 


5.6 


4 


22,2 


.18 


100,2 


Municipal 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0*0 




100.0 


2 


100*0 


Total Groups 


20 


18.3 


46 


42.6 


16 


14.8 


26 


24.1 


108 


100,0 
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Smallest Lecture Class Enrollment, By Q^rpe of Administration 

About one-fourth of all home economics units in autonomous * natural 
science and agriculture units had lecture classes ranging from 0-U persons e 

With the exception of natural science 3 all administrative units reported 
classes ranging from 0 to 10 students as their smallest lecture class. 

Small percentages of autonomous^ applied arts* and agriculture units 
reported lU-16 persons as their smallest class lecture enrollment. See 
Table XIX in Appendix A# 



Students 

in 

Class 


£0 

3 

0 

1 
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o 

4-1 
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4J 

«H 

d 
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s 

xj 
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a) 
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O 

4-1 
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Social Science E 

h 

t 

i> 

f 

c 

i- 


<b 

o 

d 

a) 

’r4 

y 

CO 

i — i 

3 

4J 

Cfl 

IS 


Not Indicated 
or other 


0) 

u 

d 

-U 

d 

u 

50 

< 


o-U 


7 


21 


1 


8 


0 0 


U 19 


0 0 


2 


29 


5 25 


1 25 


5-10 


1U 


k3 


7 


58 


3 5o 


9 U3 


2 50 


2 


29 


7 33 


2 50 


More than 
11 


6 


18 ' 


1 


8 1 


3 50 


3 * ! 


n__9 1 


0 


0 


2 10 


1 25 
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Laboratory Glass Enrollments 



Nearly hO percent of the respondents in this study did not answer 
this item s Of those who did., it is interesting to note that no schools 
reported laboratory classes with less than 10 students* Only 6 percent of 
the respondents reported, lab sections with 10 or fewer students while $ per- 
cent reported labs with k 1 or more students. For both state and land-grant 
schools the largest frequencies (21 percent of all sections) fell in the l6- 
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20 student lab-class size* A significant number of lab sections in 
state schools (33 percent) were larger than 25 students per section; 

21 percent of land-grant schools reported lab sections of this size* 

The average lab class size in denominational and private schools 
was in the 11 to 20 student size range « Neither of the municipal 
administrators answered this item. 

See Table XX in Appendix A. 

Largest Laboratory Enrollments 

The range of largest laboratory enrollments was 11-51 or more* 
The average lab size was 21-25 students. Highest percentages of large 
lab enrollments were in state and land-grant institutions. One de- 
nominational school reported lab enrollments in the range of Ul -50 
students* See Table XXI in Appendix A 

Average Laboratory Enrollments 

The range of average sized lab enrollments was 6 to more than 
31 students with the average for all institutions being 19-21 students* 
State and land-grant institutions had larger percentages of lab sections 
above the average for all institutions. See Table XXI in Appendix A* 
Smallest Laboratory Enrollments 

There were 12 percent of the institutions which had laboratories 
with fewer than 5 students; small enrollments ranged from 1 to more than 
16 students. See Table XXII in Appendix A. 

Preparation of Generalists Versus - Specialists In Horne Economics 

Respondents were asked to indicate ^ in their opinion j, whether or 
not they prepare undergraduates primarily as “generalists 11 or !, specialists ,, . 
The majority of respondents (58 percent) said n yes ff they were primarily 
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preparing generalists j 25 percent said that they were * in their opinion* 

preparing primarily “specialists” . The remaining respondents either did not 

answer the item or were in the “not sure" category <, 

Many readers will recall the McGrath Report conclusion on this matter* 

J, *a*some specialized majors (in home economics) must he 
provided* but the present need in undergraduate programs 
is to assure the quality of the broad major in the field - 
the major most appropriate for students who seek employment 
as home economists in business or as school teachers of 
home economics* or for those who enroll to become more 
effective oormiiunity* volunteer workers or better homemakers » 

Such a broad curriculum for the generalist appears in danger 
of being relegated to secondary concern behind the specialised 
curricula* Yet* in terms of numbers at least* it is the 
most important of all*" "- 

See Table XLII below* 



Table XLII PREPARATION OF GENERALISTS VERSUS SPECIALISTS IN HOME ECONOMICS 



Respondents 

Opinion 


Prepare Gei^ 


teralists Prepare Specialists 


No 

Answer 


Yes 


Mo 


Not 

Sure 


No 

Answer 


Tea 


No 


Not 

Sure 




Total # 


22 


63 


17 


6 


22 


27 


5o 


9 




Group % 


20. U 


08.3 


15.7 


5.6 


20. U 


25.0 


U6.3 


8,3 





REGENT CHANGES IN HOME ECONOMICS CURRICULA 



Administrators were asked whether within the past 3 to 5 years they had 
made any changes in curricula or majors by adding new programs or dropping old 
ones a The great majority of respondents (6? percent) answered "no“* Of the 12 
percent that answered “yes”, 62 percent were from state* 15 percent from 
land-grant* l5 percent denominational* and 8 percent from private schools* It 
would seem from this that state institutions* more than any other* have been 
making changes in curricula* One reason for this* it might be postulated* 
is that many state colleges have grown in recent years into universities and 
with this growth there has come a, change in emphasis of programs and a 
concomitant change in offerings a See Table below* 

L\v f 
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RECMT CHANGES DJ HO ME ECONOMICS CURRICULA 





Type of Institution 


Item 


State 57 


Land- 


-grant iU 


Benom 17 


Private 18 


Municipal 2 


Total 108 




# 






i 


# % 


# 


% 


# % 


# 


I" 


Yes 


s 


m.o 


2 


lU.3 


2 11.8 


i 


5.6 


0 0.0 


13 


12,0 


No 


U3 


75 .U 


8 


57*1 


12 70.6 


i4 . 


77.8 


2 100,0 


72 


66 a 7 


No Mention- 


6 


io,5 


u 


28.6 


3 17.6 


3_. 


16 .7 


0 0,0 


16 


Hj.,8 



ADDED HOME ECONOMICS CURRICULAR OFFERINGS BY TYPE OF INSTITUTION 



For by-two percent of all institutions responding have added new curricular 
offerings within the past three to five years. Of that number ^ 6R percent were 
added to home economics programs of state 9 13 percent were added in land-grant 
11 percent in denominational ^ and $ percent to private ins titutlons * One of the 
two municipal institutions has added a new program or offerings within this span* 
Exactly the same number of institutions bS (U2 percent) said that they 
have not added new curricular offerings or programs within the past three to 
five years. Nearly half of the schools in this category were state,, 20 per- 
cent were denominational ^ 2b percent were private ^ and 7 percent were land- 
grant institutions. 



This data adds support to the fact that a larger number of state uni- 
versities than other schools have added new programs while concomitantly show- 
ing that only about half of all the state schools responding have made cur- 
ricular changes* See Table below , 



■ - — ~ - - — -i 


^ ■ 


Ty] 


3e of Institution 




Item 


State 57 


Land-grant lU 


Denom 17 


Private l8 


Municipal 2 


Total 108 




# % 


# % 


~1F T“ 


j 


56 


nr 


W 


# 


IT 1 


Yes 


29 50.9 


6 U2.9 


5 29 .U 


h 


22.2 


i 


5o.o 




la- 7 


NO 


21 3ST8“ 1 


~ 21.L 


9 52.9 


11 


61.1 


i 


50,0 


U5 


U1.7 


No Mention 


7 12.3 


5 1.7 


"3 17.6 


3 


16.7 


0 


0.0 


18 


16.8 1 
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DESIGftlNG SPECIAL HOME ECONOMICS FEOGEAMS FOR "OLDER" UNDERGRADUATE STUDENTS 

Administrators were asked, to respond to the question,, "In your 

opinion should home economics in higher education design special programs 
for the ’older 1 undergraduate student ? 11 

When administrators 1 replies for !, no answer"-, "no f R and "not sure" 
were combinded^ it represented the opinions of 73 (68 percent) of all 
administrators in this study. Of those 35 administrators who answered 
"yes"j 21 (60 percent) were from state 5 7 (20 percent) were from denomi- 
national 3 5 (lU percent) were from land-grant and 2 (6 percent) were from 
private institutions e 

Without knowing the author would speculate that more administrators 
of state institutions have been faced with the problems of the returning 
older student than other types of institutions offering home economics 
programs. State institutions are usually strategically placed geo- 
graphically within the state so that large numbers of the population 
have a university accessible to them* It would seem reasonable to 
suggest that because of this 9 larger numbers of older studentsliave applied 
for admission to state schools and thus home economics administrators 
have been faced with meeting their special needs for home economics 
courses . 

In any event * it would seem that administrators in general do not 
feel that special programs for the older student should be designed and 
implemented. 

In the opinion of the author* Institutions of higher education do 
rot need to design special home economics programs for the older students 

4 

nearly as much as they need to re-examine the criteria for admitting the 
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the older students and for meeting their special needs in terms of residence 
requirements > physical education requirements and the like once they have 
been admitted* Regretfully this study did not cover this aspect of the 
problem. See Table below, 

TABLE XLV OFFERING PROGRAMS FOR OLDER UNDERGRADUATE STUDENTS BY 
TYPE OF INSTITUTION 



Type of Institution 



Item 


State 07 


Land- 


-grant 14 


Denom 17 


Private 18 


Mur ‘ 


Icipal 2 


Total 108 






% 


# 


% 




IT 


5^ 


# 


V 

JO 


# 


% 


Yes 


21 


36.8 


0> 


30.7 


7 1*1.2 


2 


11.1 


0 


0.0 


y0 


32. 4 


No 


lU 


2!j4& 


3 


2i7E ' 


2 11.8 ' 


0 


*"2775 


2 


100.0 


26 


24 .V | 


No Answer 


22 


36.6 


6 


h2.9 


8 47.0 


11 


61.1 '1 




0.0 


U7 


43 .5 1 



DESIGN REFRESHER COURSES FOR THE "OUT-OF-DATE 11 HOME ECONOMICS GRADUATES 



More than two-thirds of the home economics administrators in this study 
responded that^ in their opinion^ home economics in higher education should 
design refresher courses especially for the out-of-date graduates. Slightly 
more than half (54 percent) of those with this opinion were from state insti- 
tutional 18 and 16 percent were from denominational and private schools 
respectively! 11 percent were from land-grant institutions and one of the 
two administrators from municipal universities was in this category. 

It is interesting to note that no administrators from private or denomi- 
national institutions voted "no 11 on this question! TOO percent of the "no" 
opinions were from state and land-grant insitutions * It might have been 
postulated that small school home economics administrators would feel it 
desirable for some institutions to design special refresher courses for the 
out-of-date graduates, Administrators of small departments could often make 
use of home economics graduates in the community if only they were up-to-date 
in their subject matter specialty. 

It could also have been postulated that administrators from the larger 
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te and land-grant schools might feel that it is hard to get approval 
special courses , to man them with their regular staffs and to find 
quate budget for such an idea. This was not proven true among these 
pen den ts j 70 percent of all state administrators and 5? percent of all 
id-grant administrators felt that this should be done. 

LE XLVI DESIGN REFRESHER COURSES FOR "OUT-OF-DATE" HOME ECONOMICS GRADUATES, 



BY TYPE OF INSTITUTION . - - - - — 




Type, 


of Institution 




;tem 


State 57 


Land- 


-grant lU 


Denom 17 


Private 


i 18 


Municipal 2 


Total 108 


'es 


5r~TT- 
ho < 0.2 


# 

8 


— 

57.1 


# 

13 


% 

76. .5 


# 

12 


% 

66.7 


# 

i 


% 

5o.o 


Ik 


* 

68.5 


fo 


6 10.5 


1 


7.1 


0 


0.0 


0 


o.o 


0 


o/o 


7 


6,5 


[o Answer 


11 19.3 


5 


35.7 


U 


23.5 


6 


33. U 


1 


50 o o 


27 


" 2 . 5.0 



ep tat ice of Educational Television Courses for Credit 
Respondents were asked whether or not within the past 3-5 years their 
ititution would accept ©ducat ional television courses for credit to meet 
Lergraduate or graduate degree requirements. 



IT nd ergr adnata Credit 

About two-thirds of all respondents either did not respond to this 

sstion or responded with a "no". Of the 1*0 (37 percent) "yes" responses, 

percent were from state, 20 percent were from denominational, l8 percent 

,ia private, and 13 percent from land-grant Institutions. One of the two 

li.eipal university administrators made a "yes" response. See Table below. 

LE a VIII EDUCATIONAL TV COURSES FOR CREDIT, UNDERGRADUATE LEVEL, BY TYPE OF 
INSTITUTION __ 
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of Ins ti tut: 
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Denom 17 
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Graduate Credit* 



Less than 10 percent of* the respondents said their institution 



would accept educational television courses for credit at the graduate 
level o Of these 3 30 percent were from state * UO percent from land-grant ^ 
20 percent from private 3 and 10 percent from municipal Institutions * No 
denominational schools reported acceptance of graduate educational tele- 



vision courses for credit. 

Mien the Mid not mention 11 responses were added to the I! no fl responses 5 
91 percent of all respondents were in these categories- It is obvious 9 
therefore 5 that there is a very limited use of educational television in 
offering graduate courses for credit. Also* four times as many schools 
give credit for educational television at the undergraduate than at the 



graduate level- See Table below* 



Table XLVIIX EDUCATIONAL TV COURSES FOR GRADUATE CREDIT , BY TYPE OF INSTITUTION 



Type of Institution 




Item 


State 57 


Land-grant 1U 


Denom 17 


Private l8 


Municipal 2 


10c! ' 
Total 


Xes 


# % 

3 3.3 


# % 

4 28,6 


# % 

0 0.0 


# 

2 


% 

11.1 


# U 

i 50.0- 


# % 
10-9.3 ... 


No 


44 77.2 


1 35.7 


. 9 52.9 


5 


27.8 


i foTo ! 


64-59.4. 


No Mention 


10 17.5 " 


1 wn 


W 47.1 


11 


6l.l 


0 0.0 


34-31.5 



Correspondence Courses Accepted for Undergraduate and Graduate Credit 



When respondents were asked whether or not their institution would accept 
correspondence courses for credit to meet degree requirements the following 



answers were given- 

Undergraduate Credit 

Exactly two -thirds of the respondents answered n yes ,! that their 
institutions do accept correspondence courses for credit to meet under- 
graduate degree requirements . Of this number of institutions j $6 per- 
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nt were from state, 17 percent were from denominational , 16 percent were 
om private, 10 percent were from land-grant, and 2 percent were from 
nicipal institutions. 

Of the 17 respondents (16 percent) who answered the questions with "no", 
percent were from state, 12 percent from land-grant, 12 percent from denomina- 
onal, 12 percent from private, and 6 percent were from municipal institutions, 
e remaining 20 respondents (ip percent) did not answer this question. 



It would seem fair to say, therefore, that many more institutions allow 
sdit for correspondence courses to meet undergraduate degree requirements 



m do not do this. Sea Table below. 





Type of Institu; 


i. J V «|J_I 5 j -LA .in j-iy diiigi d-vyi'j 

Aon 


[tem 


State 57 


Land-grant Hj. 


Denom 17 


Private 18 


Municipal 2 


Total 108 


les 


7 T~ 

Uo 70.2 


~¥ 

7 50.0 


# % 
12 70.6 


n % 

11 61.1 


# % 

1 50.0 


# % 
71 65.7 


To 


10 17.5 


2 nr. 3 


2 11.8 


2 11.1 


1 5 oToj 


17 15.7 


Jo Mention 


7 12.3 


5 35.7 


3 17.6 


“5 27.8 ! 


0 0.0 


320 IH 75 ” 



Graduate Credit 

When the "no mention" responses and the "no" responses, were combined, 
percent of the respondents were represented. Thus, 7 percent (8 respondents) 
the institutions answered "yes" that their institution allows graduate credit 



• correspondence courses. Of these, 75 percent are from state institutions 5 
percent are from land-grant and denominational schools, respectively. It can 
concluded, therefore, that very few institutions included in this study give 
duate credit for correspondence courses. See Table below. 
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Table L COHRESPOI'IDEN CE COURSES, GRADUATE LEVEL, BY TYPE OF INSTITUTION 



Type of Institution 


Item 


State 57 


Land-Grant lU 


Donom 17 


Private 18 


Municipal 2 


Total 108 


Yes 


■? IT - 

6 io.5 


¥ T~~ 

1 7.1 


“ ¥ W~ 

1 5.9 


# % 

0 0,0 


$ % 

0 0 o Q 


# 

8 7.4 


No 


uo 70.2 


B 5TTT 


7 ia . 2 


6 33.3 


2 100.0 


63 5B.3 


No Mention 


11 19.3 


5 3577 


9 52.9 1 


12 66.7 


0 0.0 


37 34.3 



Frequency of Offering of Extension Courses Other than Cooperative Extension 



Wien respondents were asked^ n # . ,do you offer extension home economics 
courses through a University Extension program other than Cooperative 
"Extension?", only 20 (19 percent) answered “yes”; 10 of the 20 respondents 
were from state institutions * See Table below . 

TABLE LI FREQUENCY OF OFFERING EXTENSION COURSES OTHER THAN COOPERATIVE 



EXTENSION, BY TYPE OF INSTITUTION 



Type of Institution 


— 


Item 


State 57 


Land-grant U4. 


Denom 17 


Private 18 


Municiapl 2 


10 6 

Total/ 


Yes 


4 

15 26.3 


4 % 

3 21. u 


F~ % 
1 5.9 


# % 

1 5.6 


# % 

0 0.0 


# % 
20-18.5 . 


No ■ 3 


\ 55 61. 4 


! 5~~ 5FT7 


13 tSTeT 


13 72.2 


2 100.0 


68-62 . 9 


, No MentionJ 


7 12.3 


~5 42.9 


3 “17 .6 


4 22.2 


0 0.0 


20-18.5 1 



Home Economics Television Courses for Credit 



Respondents were asked if they knew of any school which offers home 
economics television courses for credit a Twelve respondents (11 percent) 
answered "yes 11 . Of those who answered "yes", 75 percent were from state 
and land-grant universities* See Table below* 



Table LI I HOME ECONOMICS TV COURSES FOR CREDIT, BY TYPE OF INSTITUTION 









Type of 


Institution 










Item 


v — % 1 

State 57 


4 

Land- 


% 

-grant l 4 


Denom. 17 


Private 18 


# % 
Municipal 2 


~v r - 

Total 108 


Yes 


6 10.5 


3 


21 . 4 


1 5.9 


2 


11.1 


0 0.0 


12 


11.1 


No 


45 1$*9 


7 


50.0 


13 76.5 


11 


61,1 


1 50,0 


77 


71.3 I 


No Mention 


6 10.5 


4 


28.6 


3 173“ 


5 


27.8 


l— 1 50.0 


19 


17.6 1 
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Forces Exerting Greatest Impact on Curriculum Change 

Home economics administrators were asked p "What forces at your institution 
have the greatest impact on bringing about home economics curriculum change? M 
Respondents were asked to place a ,, 1 11 before the forces having the greatest impact ^ 
!t 2" before the forces having moderate impact and ,! 3 n before the forces that have 
little or no impact. For the purpose of analyzing their answers ^ the author assigned 
a numerical value of 3 to their ,! 1 n responses 3 a value of 2 to their "2 11 responses 
and a value of 1 to their ,, 3 n answers 9 The list which follows shows in ranked order 
their responses: 



Home Economics Faculty 

Administrators 

Students 

Legislation 

High School Teachers 

Non-Home Economics Staff 



Weighted Score 

Si 

19U 

190 

m 

107 
•: 93 



This list, perhaps , presents few surprises to the seasoned home economics unit 
administrator! See Table LIII below. 



Table LIII. DISTRIBUTION OF RESPONDENTS OPINIONS OF FORCES EXERTING GREATEST 

IMPACT ON CURRICULUM CHANGE 



Degree 

of 

Impact 


List of Forces 


H, Boon. 

# Faculty % 


Administra- 
# tions .% 


Students 
# % 


: Legisla- 
# ture % 


* High-School 
# Teachers % 


Non- Home Ec 
# Staff % 


Rated "1" 


65 


60 


ho 


37 


3k 


32 


2h 


22 


5 


5 


h 


U 


Rated n 2 n 


23 


21 


31 


29 


38 


35 


20 


19 


27 


25 


17 


16 


Rated "3" 


3 


3 


12 


11 


12 


11 


32 


30 


38 _ 


35 


U7 


uu 


tfo Response 


17 


16 


25 


23 


zk 


22 


32 


30 


38 | 


35 


Uo 


37 



Designing Standardized Home Economics Achievement Test, gy Type of Institution 
Home economics administrators were asked whether or not they felt that we, 
in higher education, should design a national standardized home economics achieve- 
ment test. The largest number of administrators UO (37 percent) said "yes" we 
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should do this | 26 (2U percent) of the administrators said "no* 1 . 

Of those who answered in the affirmative ^ the breakdown by institution was 
as follows s 50 percent were from private^ Ul percent were from denominational ? 
33 percent were from state^ and 21 percent were from land-grant institutions n 
A larger percentage of administrators who said "no" to this item were from state 
institutions than the other types. About equal percentages of administrators 
from state ? land^grant^ and denominational schools had said "not sure 11 when 
asked this question about designing a national standardized achievement test 
in home economics. See Table LIV below. 

TABLE LIV 



DESIGNING STANDARDIZED HOME ECONOMICS ACHIEVEMENT TEST 3 BY TYPE OF INSTITUTION 











TYpi 


3 Of 


Institution 




HU 










Item 


State 57 
# % 


Land- 

# 


■grant 14 
% 


Denominational 1 7 
.# % 


Private 18 
# % 


Municipal 2 
# % 


Total 108 
# % 


Yes 


19 


33*3 


3 


21 .4 


7 


1*1.2 


9 


50,0 


2 


100,0 


1*0 


37.0 


No 


18 


31 .6 


3 


21 .1* 


2 11.8 


.3 


16.7 


0 


0.0 


26 


24.1 


No 

Mention 


20 


33-1 


8 


58.2 


8 


U 7. 0 


.6 


33.3 


0 


0.0 


1*2 


38,9 



OFFERING ASSOCIATE DEGREE PROGRAMS DJ FOUR YEAR INSTITUTIONS 



Home economics administrators were asked if * in their opinio n 5 home economics 
in higher education should offer associate (2 year) degree programs in lj.-year 
institutions * About )\Q percent of all administrators said "no" while 17 percent 
said "yea" * Of the administrators who said u no u 3 nearly 50 percent were from 
state 5 2h percent were from private 5 13 percent were from denominational $ and 
9 percent were from land-grant institutions „ Both of the municipal institution 
administrators voted "no" on this question. 

Of those administrators who voted !, ye s" to the question of offering 
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sociate degrees in I; -year institutions , 79 percent were from state insti- 
:ions and 16 percent were from land-grant schools * In general, it can be 
_d that administrators from private and denominational schools did not 
for associate degree programs being offered by I; -year institutions. 

It could be speculated that administx'ators in larger institutions do 
i see, the associate degree as a threat to their regular program whereas 
k administrators in smaller schools might feel the inclusion of an AA 
sociate Arts) degree could possibly usurp majors from the four year program. 
, the offerings in a larger institution might accommodate an AA degree 
gram without any (or very little) adjustment in curriculum and staff 
. thus additional students attracted to the AA degree program would be 
comet These thoughts are strictly those of the author and are not based 
n personal e:xperience, observation or fact* See Table below. 

TABLE LV .. 



OFFERING ASSOCIATE DEGREE PROGRAMS IN FOUR YEAR INSTITUTIONS, BY 
TYPE OF INSTITUTION 





Type of Institution 




em 


State 57 


Land-^ 


grant 14 


Denom 17 


Private lb 


Municipal '2 


Total 108 “1 




nr 


% 


# 


% 


nr 


% 


i T? 


% 


sT 


yr~ 


nr 


% 


s 


15 


26.3 


3 


21.4 


i 


5.9 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


19 


17.6 




22 


38*6 


4 


2B.6 


6 


35-3 


'll 


61.1 


2 


100.0 


4T 


41.7 


Mention 


20 


35.0 


r 7 


56.0 


10 


58.5 


7 


38.9 


0 


0.0 


hk 


40.8 1 



LOYMENT OF A CURRICULUM CONSULTANT WITHIN THE PAST FITS YEARS 



Respondents were asked whether or not within the past five years they had 
Loyed anyone to serve as curriculum consultant in updating- the course offerings 
hheir institution. In reponse to this question, 59 respondents (55 percent) 
fared "no 11 and 31 respondents (29 percent) answered !, yes n * Of those respond- 
3 in the latter category, 52 percent were from state, 19 percent were from 
fate , 13 percent were from denominational, and 16 percent were from land- 
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grant institutions* See Table below. 

TABLE LVI EMPLOYMENT OF A CURRICULUM CONSUL TAFT WITHIN FAST FIVE YEARS, 



BY TYPE OF INSTITUTION 



Type of Institution 


Item 


State 9? 


Land-grant 1^ 


Denom 17 


Private l8 


Municipal 2 


Total 108 


Yes 


~¥ T~ 
16 28,1 


# % ' 
5 35.7 


HF % 1 

h 23.5 


# % 
6 33.3 


'G p5fe! 
O 

• ** 
o 


# % 
31 28.7 


No 


35 61 .k 


5 35.7 


10 58.8 


7 38.? 


2 100.0 


59 5U.6 


No Mention 


6 10.5 


li 28,6 


3 17.6 


5 27.8 


0 0.0 


18 16.8 



, ACCEPTANCE OF HOM ECONOMICS AS A GENERAL EDUCATION SUBJECT 



Mien asked whether or not their institution accepts any home economics 
courses in meeting general education requirements, Ul percent of the respondents 
answered "yes 11 and I4.0 percent answered H no n * The remaining 19 percent of re- 
spondents did not answer the question at all* 

Of the respondents who answered the question in the affirmative 3 5>0 
percent were from state, 21 percent from denominational, 1I4. percent from 
land-grant, 11 percent from private, and 5 percent from municipal institu- 
tions * 

The fact that the greatest number of !, yes n responses were from state 
institutions might relate to the fact that more state school curricula 
and programs are emerging while more curricula and programs in the other 
schools are traditional and more or less inflexible. There is no factual 
data to prove this suggestion* See Table below* 

TABLE LVII ACCEPTANCE OF EOm ECONOMICS AS A GENERAL EDUCATION SUBJECT, 



BY TYPE OF INSTITUTION 



Type of Institution 


Item 


State 57 


Land-grant lU 


Denom 17 


Private l8 


Municipal 2 


Total 108 






% 


# 


% 








% 


# 


% 


# 


% 


Yes 


22 


38.6 


6 


U2.9 


9 


52.9 


5 


27-8 


2 


100.0 


Uh 


U0.7 


No 


28 


U9.1 


2 


lk.3 


5 


29. h 


o 

u 


UuU 


0 


0.0 


43 


39.9 


No Mention 


7 


12.3 


6 


U2.9 


3 


17.6 


5 


27.8 


0 


0.0 


21 


19.il 
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J0VATI0N3 IN HOME ECONOMICS , BY TYPE OF INSTITUTION 

Horae economics administrators were asked whether or not they had tried 
• innovations in home economics course offerings. Nearly one-fourth of 
respondents said "no*' to this question] 60 percent responded with a "yes", 
those who responded "yes", nearly 60 percent were from state , 1 5 percent 
e from land-grant, lJ| percent from denominational , 11 percent from private , 
2 percent from municipal schools. This shows , again, that administrators 
state institution programs perceive their programs to be changing and also 
be innovative in nature. See Table below. 



le LVIII .INNOVATIONS IN HOME ECONOMICS. BY TYPE OF INSTITUTION 





_ . _ . _ i ur j, AM t-J 1 _L -1.. U iiurj 

T^pe of Institution 


l * I ~T i % # i — i t~w — t~ 


5m 


State 57 


Land-grant 1U 


Denom 17 


Private 18 


Municipal 2 


Total 108 


3 


“3B 66.7 


10 71. U 


9 527 9 


S7 


1 50.0 


65 60,1 




12 21.1 


0 0.0 


5 29. U 


r ~7~lB.9 


1 50.0 


25 23.1 


Mention 


7 12.3 


i+ 2B.6 


3 17TT* 


u 22T2 ! 


0 0.0 


TH — IO 1 



)VATIOM IN TEACHING METHODS 

When asked if they had tried any innovative approaches in teaching methods, 
idunnistrators (55 percent) said "yes", Of those in that category, 5^4- per- 
'• were from state, 15 percent from land-grant, 15 percent from denominational, 
icrcent from private, and 2 percent from municipal schools. 

About 20 percent of the administrators did not answer this question and 25 
:ent said "no" they had not tried any innovative approaches in teaching methods. 
’ half (56 percent) of those who answered this item "no" were from state ins Li- 
ons . See Table below. 
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Table LIZ INNOVATIONS IN TEACHING- METHODS, BY TYPE OF INSTITUTION 



, 

Type of Institution- 


Item 


State 57 


Land-grant lU 


Denom 17 


Private 18 


Municipal 2 


Total 108 






5 ?^ 


f? 




r ¥ 




# 


% 


# 




J 


% 


Yes 


32 


56.1 


9 


64.3 


9 


52.9 


8 


uu.u 


1 


50.0 


59 


54.6 


No 


13 


26,3 


1 


7 = 1 


5 


29 .U 


5 


27.8 


1 


5o.o 


27 


25.0 


No Mention 


10 


17.5 


u 


28,6 


3 


17.6 


5 


27.8 


0 


0.0 


22 


20,4 



NEW IDEAS , BY TYPE OF INSTITUTION 

When administrators were asked if they had had any 1 new Ideas f in the 
planning stage for the 1969-7U period in either teaching methods or course 
of f ©rings 5 the following responses were given: 6U responses were “yes 11 

and 25 responses were "not Of the 6h affirmative responses ^ 55 percent 
were from state ^ 17 percent from denominational ^ 1)4 percent from land- 
grant 3 and 13 percent from private schools * One of the administrators from 
a municipal institution was in this category □ 

From this it would seem^ again^ that state schools administrators 
perceive their programs as incorporating “new ideas M to a greater extent 
than other administrators* See Table below. 



Table LX NEW IDEAS, BY TYPE OF INSTITUTION 



~ . f 

Type of Institution 


Item 


# % 
state 57 


Land-grant 14 


# % 
Denom 17 


# % 
Private 18 


# % 
Municipal 2 


# % 
Total 108 


Yes 


35 6 i . 4 


9 64.3 


11 6I1.7 


8 liU.H 


1 50,0 


64 59. 4 


No 


15 26.3 


0 0.0 


3 17.6 


6 33.3 


1 50.0 


25 23.1 


No Mention 


7 12.3 


5 35.7 


3 17.6 


4 22.2 


0 0.0 


19 17 .6 



FUTURE PLANS FOR INTERDISCIPLINARY PROGRAMS 



When asked 3 “Within the next 5 years do you plan any interdiciplinary 
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programs?", 56 respondents (52 percent) answered "yes". Over half of -these 
(55 percent) were from state, 20 percent from denominational, 14 percent from 
land-grant, 9 percent from private, and 2 percent from municipal institutions. 

"No" responses were given by 29 (27 percent of the respondents ) ; nearly 
60 percent of these responses were from state institutions. 

From the comments written on the returned questionnaires , the most 
often mentioned subject matter areas for new programs were in Child De- 



velopment, Early Childhood Education, and Dietetics (Food Service Ad- 
ministration) Institutional Administration. "Welfare" programs were mentioned 



in third rank. See Table below. 

Table LXI FUTURE PLAMS FOR DJTERDIS0IFL1NAHY PROGRAMS, BY TYPE OF INSTITUTION 



1 


Type of Institution. 


Item 


w % 

State 5? 


# % 
Land-grant 14 


¥ % 
Denom 17 


# % 
Private 18 


# % 
Municipal 2 


# % 
Total 108 


Yes 


31 5U.4 


8 57.1 


11 64.7 


5 27,8 


1 50.0 


56 5l»9 


No 


17 29.8 


I 7,1 


3 17.6 


7 38.9 


1 5o,o 


29 26,9 


No Mention 


9 15.8 


5 35.7 


3 17.6 


6 33.3 


0 0,0 


23 21.3 



OFFERINGS TO KELP STUDENTS UNDERSTAND POVERTY 



Mien asked, .are you making a special effort to help students understand 
poverty and/or to prepare them for jobs with the culturally and economically dis- 
advantaged? ", 75 (69 percent) respondents answered "yes". Of those in this category, 
57 percent were from state, 3.5 percent from denominational, 13 percent from land- 
grant, 13 percent from private, and 1 percent from municipal institutions. Perhaps 
the high percentage of responses in this category from state schools may be accounted 
for by the fact that "future teachers" are being exposed to the ghetto schools and 
a miriad of other experiences in preparation for teaching 0 It would seem, how- 
ever, that more land-grand and other institutions should be making a special 
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effort along this line . 

From this data, it would appear that nearly one-third of all insti- 
tutions are not making an effort to help students understand poverty or 
to prepare them for jobs with the culturally and economically disadvantaged. 
See Table below. 

TABLE LXII OFFERINGS TO HELP STUDENTS UNDERSTAND POVERTY., BY TYPE OF 



INSTITUTION 



Type of Institution 
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5^ 
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% 


# 
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State 57 


Land-grant XU 


Panom 17 


Private lo 


Municipal 2 


Total 108 i 


Yes 


U 3 


7 £.U 


10 


71.it 


11 


6it.7 


10 


55.6 


1 


£0.0 


7 £ 


69 .U 


No 


/ 

O 


10. S 


0 


0.0 


3 


17.6 


3 


16.7 


1 


£0.0 


13 


12.0 


No Mention 


8 


lU.o 


k 


28.6 


3 


17.6 


5 


27.8 


0 


0.0 


20 


18.5 , 



PROMOTION OF HOME ECONOMICS RESEARCH 



Respondents were asked if they are making any special effort to encourage 
research projects at the ixnder graduate level. Slightly fewer than $0 percent 
of all respondents answered "yes"* Of those who did, however , nearly 60 per- 
cent were from state , 1? percent from private , 15 percent from denominational , 
and 9 percent from land-grant schools . It might* seem more logical for land- 
grant universities to have reported the largest number of n yes ,! responses In 
this category since they have* In general, more research facilties and funds 
than other institutions • 

There were Ll (38 percent) respondents who answered this item ll no n and 
another 20 (19 percent ) who did not repond to the question) respondents in 
these two categories totaled 57 percent of the total group * See Table below o 
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able LX IlI PROMOTION OF HO ME .ECONOMICS RESEARCH, BY TYPE OF INSTITUTION 



Type of Institution 


Item 


# % 
State 57 


# % 
Land- grant lU 


# % 
Denom 17 


# % 
Private 18 


# % 
Municipal 2 


^ % 
Total 108 


Tes 


27 


k7,k 


k 


28.6 


J- 


ill. 2 


8 UU. U 


1 50.0 


hi 


U3»5 


'Jo 


23 


Uo.U 


5 


35.7 


7 


14.1,2 ' 


5 27.8 


1 


5o.o 


ki 


38.0 


Jo Mention 
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12,3 
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35,7 
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17.6 


5 27.8 


0 


0.0 


20 


18.5 



JTERDI5GIPLINARY OR INTERDEPARTMENTAL PROGRAMS 



Respondents were asked If they were presently offering any interdisciplinary 
? interdepartmental programs, 6i (57 percent) of the respondents answered n yes n * 
i analysis of those responses by type of institution shows that 56 percent of 
lese were from st^te 5 16 percent from private 3 13 percent from land-grant^ 12 
srcent from denominational 5 and 3 percent from municipal institutions * It Is 
iteresting to note that twice as many state institutions answered n yes !t (3h) 

5 answered ,f no lf (17) ro this item. 

It Is encouraging to see that more than half of all respondents presently 
?fer inter disciplinary or interdepartmental programs » In view of the complexity 
' our special problems and needs $ and In view of the ..spiraling cost of higher 



l,ucation f it seems highly desirable for programs and courses of a multidisciplinary 
¥ multidepartmental nature to be offered. See Table below. 

tble LXIV INTERDIS G IFLINARY GR INTERDEPARTMENTAL PROGRAMS, BY TYPE OF INSTITUTION 



Type of Institution 


item 


1 # % 

State 57 


# % 
Land-grant lk 


# % 
Denom 17 


$ % 
Private l8 


# % 
Municipal 2 


# % 
Total 108 
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' 3h 59.6 


8 57,1 ■ 


7 kl.2 


10. 55.6 


2 100.0 


6i 56,5 


fo 


17 29,8 


2 Ik. 3 


6 35.3 


3 16.7 


0 0,0 


28 25,9 


[o Mention 


6 10.5 


k 28.6 


k 23.5 


5 27.8 


0 0,0 


19 17 *6 
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GHANGXNG THE NAME OF THE HOIIE ECONOMICS UNIT, 

Respondents were asked*” . * .in your opinion* is it wise for in- 
dividual institutions to change the name of their home economics unit with- 
out a nationwide coordination in the change?” An analysis of the responses 
is very interesting* 

Only 13 percent of all administrators gave a ,I yes M answer to this 
question. Of those who gave this opinion* $0 percent were from state* 

29 percent were from land^grant* lU percent from private, and 7 percent 
from denominational institutions* From this it might be postulated that 
a higher percentage of new names might appeal* on state university rather 
than other types of institutions. To the present time* however* most of 
the schools changing the name of their home economics unit have been land- 
grant universities * 

While 13 percent favored a name change* $1 percent of the respondents 
held the opinion that this was not wise without a nationwide coordination 
in the change, Mien the latter was combined with the "no answer” and the 
"not sure” responses* the percentage of respondents became a significant 
8 ? percent. 

Despite the fact that 87 percent of the administrators in this study 
said that* in their opinion* it was not wise for individual institutions to 
change the name of their home economics unit without a nationwide coordination 
in the change* more schools are changing their names. Unfortunately* these 
are large and prestigious schools* In the opinion of the author* this pre- 
sents a serious problem. It is conceivable that traditional home economics 
programs may be eroded by default! the gate-keeper may be found sleeping 
at his post! See Table below. 
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& LXV CHANGING THE NAME OF THE HOME ECONOMICS UNIT, BY TYPE OF DESTITUTION 



Type of Institution 
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The author asks permission of the reader to include data on this subject 
ected February j 1970 at the annual meeting of the National Council of Home 
omies Administrators held in Chicago * A questionnaire was distributed to 
E members and was answered on a volunteer basis by 83 administrators of 
economics units. The results of this survey will not appear in any other 
ication. Since it is felt that the material has special professional relevance 
his time,, parts of it are being included here in the same form in which it was 
ributed to NGAHE members* 

THE NAME CHANGE 

L. In recent years * has your institution given serious consideration to changing 
the name of home economies? 

Answer: 20 y es 62 n o 1 n o answer 

Comments : 

(1) There 1 s been no need to* We've been allowed to do new and futuristic 
things as Home Economics ^ (2) Not seriously, 

l , Did you change your name? If n yes t! to what? 

Answer : _ 3 yes 60 n o 20 n o answer 

Comment ; 

Changed to Family Resources* 

3* If your answer to No* 1 was "yes** but you did not change your name * why 
was the idea rejected? 

Comments : 

(1) Gould not come -up with one we really felt said what we strive for j 
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(2) Unreadiness of potential clientele and general public to relate to 
new name j (3) Still under consideration j (U) After a number of brain 
storming sessions and studies of other departments 5 we have found 
nothing as acceptable as Home Economics. We are very willing to change 
when we find a better and more meaningful name. 

To what extent is your staff presently considering a name change? Answer: 

_ h_ s eriously considering 18 m atter under study J?7 n ot all considering 
h n ot considering at this date. 

j?. If at present you are seriously considering a name change ^ by what date 
might this change take place? 

Comments : 

Possibly by July 1* 1971 j by 197!?* 

6. If a name change were inevitable for your institution^ in ranked order 3 
which of the three following names are most appealing to you? (most 



appealing , 


#1, etc.) Responses 


were as 


follows : 
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10 
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Resource Consumer Sciences 



When these scores were weighted (3 points for all 1st choice answers! 2 points 
for all 2nd choice answers ; I point for all 3rd choice answers) the ranked 
order list is as follows: 

Home Economics | Family Life and Consumer Education 
Family Resources and Consumer Sciences “ 

Family and Consumer Sciences 

Family Resources 

Human Ecology 

Home and Family Living 

Human Development 

Family Living 

Comments : 
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(l) Add Homecologys (2) None of these really cover the field as 
home economics! (3; Add Euthenics. 

7. In your opinion* what are the strongest arguments for not changing 
the name of home economics? 

Comments : 

(l) We are fast . losing our identity* and unless the family or home 
appears in the title we will be lost to other disciplines. The con- 
cept of involvement of other disciplines is good but we must not 
forget the important role we play* (2) In our area* the term home 
economics has respect. I have tested the new names on my colleagues 
and friends with a request that they tell me what would be ( taught 
in a department with a name such as "Human Development" or 'Human 
Ecology" etc. None answered with home economics subject matter areas. 
The work done by AHEA* home economics publications* and other 
established name-related programs tend to reinforce the present 
name 3 (3) AHEA resolutions as of June* 1969* support NOT changing 
the name 3 (I 4 .) Ghange in content is important and will change our image. 
C han ge in name is superficial! (f?) I believe that retaining the name 
Home Economics has considerably more merit than changing it. This 
has been a recognized discipline for over 60 years* and I do not 
believe that there is anything to be ashamed of in Home Economics j 
( 6 ) The definition of home economics as per the Lake Placid Conference 
is adequate today just as it was then— -we need only to implement 
this definition and develop curricula with the breadth and depth of 
the original definition and goals , 

8 . In youi 1 opinion* what are the strongest arguments in favor of a name 
change? 

Comments : 

(1) None* if we switch names every 60 years how will the public ever 
learn of our potential value? (2) Administrators (deans* vice- 
presidents* etc.) do not seem to think the name is apprupiatej ( 3 ) 

Some of the ideas about home economics content that has been mis- 
interpreted might be dropped with a name change! (U) Home economics 
has a questionable positiion as a college program. People continue 
to equate it with cooking and sewing. Perhaps a change in name will 
create a greater awareness of the true scope and value of home economics 

(3) None* in my opinion just what does a change by itself ever 

accomplish? 

9. (a) In your opinion* will large numbers of students graduating from 

the schools who have recently changed their name consider themselves 
home economists? Answer: 16 y es 31 n o 36 n o answer 

Comments : 

( 1 ) I don't know* but they aren't going to 





call themselves human 



